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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pARLIAMENT reassembled on Wednesday, and it instantly 
became clear that the House of Commons was alert for 


information and satisfaction on a variety of questions. First 
and foremost among these, of course, 
 economy—which problem indeed embodies all the others. 
For this reason, the pertinent questions which were urged 


is the urgent necessity 


upon the Government about our Russian policy and military 
expenditure may be regarded as all part of the same gieat 
problem. We must note at once that the 
n @ stronger position than when Parliament adjourned for 
the recess, and that Mi. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
seemed to be quite conscious of that access of strength. 


Government are 


It may appear paradoxical to say so, but the combativeness 
of the Government's critics was in itself a sign that they also 
recognized this fact. The truth is that the present House of 
Commons does not in the least want a dissolution, and if the’ 
Government had seemed to be tottering on the brink of one 
alittle more tenderness would have been shown. 


For the access 
of strength which the Government enjoy we have entirely to 
By the wild policy of Direct Action, 
though it is going very slow at present, was persisted in long 
cnough to do a great deal of mischief, and by the wholly un- 
necessary railway strike, 


thank Labour. which, 


or at all events the consider- 
rallied all the forces of 


Labour 
able part of it which was responsible 
caution and sanity to the side of the Government. That is 
the present position, Labour achieved the exact contrary of 
the results at which it aimed, 

Before the Prime Minister entered the House on Wednesday 

for he gen rally arrives late when he comes at all—Mr. 
Godfrey Locker Lampson expressed the feelings of a large part 
of the House when he protested against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
absence, We all know and understand the reasons for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s rare attendance at the House of Commons 
during the war and during the Peace Conference. 
burdens enough to break the stre ngth of any man. 
must he made for that. 
made, it must be recognized that we are now in a state of peace, 
and that the great obligations of governing the country at 
present are not sufficient to excuse the Prime Minister’s absence | 
from the House. If he continues habitually to be absent, 
it will mean that our ancient system of representative govern- | 
ment, of the direct responsibility of the House of Commons 


He carried 
Allowances 





3ut when all allowances have been 


| an illusion. 


to the nation, has broken down. ‘There is no prospect that the 
difficulties of government will be smoothed away, or that the 
variety of responsibilities will become less onerous, for some 
years. If Mr. Lloyd George continues to shun the House of 
Commons on the ground of being busy elsewhere, a precedent 
will be established, and no one can say whither it may lead. 


In our opinion, Mr. 
himself in the War 
House of Commons was a mistake even in war time. The 
* businesslike smallness ** of the War ( 
The War Cabinet could decide nothing without 


Lloyd George’s practice of sequestering 
Cabinet so that he was not accessible to the 


‘abinet was in most ways 


| consulting the dependants upon whom authority had been 
; | theoretically devolved, and as a result the meetings of the War 


Cabinet, so far as we understand, were often as crowded as the 
meetings of the old over-sized Cabinet. The true solution is 
the grouping of cognate Departments under a limited number 
of Cabinet Ministers, who shall attend the House of Commons 
regularly, the Prime Minister himself included. 

As regards the all-important question of finance, it was arranged 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should lay papers on the 
table next Monday showing revised Estimates, and it was also 


of course agreed that there should be an early opportunity for 
| debate. 


Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain stated that the national 
balance-sheet for the six months ending September 30th was 
as follows :— 

Daly expenditure.... £4 225,009 

Daily income ......... £2,508,000 

Daily deficit .......... £1,717,000 
The Government definitely announced that there was no idea 
of introducing a second Budget this year. 
Mr. Churchill stated that the Army expenditure next year 
is expected to be about 88 millions; that is to say, one-fifth 
of the Aimy expenditure of 440 millions for the current year. 
Mr. Churchill also said that the troops in Ireland now num- 
bered 55,000, and were maintained at a cost of £210,000 a week. 
In this connexion we cannot too strongly condemn the deliberate 
disingenuousness of the argument of some of the news: 
papers which have recently been converted to Home Rule 
that this expenditure is to be reckoned in the long catalogue 
of “ pure waste.” The argument of course is used to support 
the alleged necessity of a fresh Irish settlement, but it is impu- 
dently irrelevant, because if those who use the argument were 
closely questioned, they would no doubt admit—at least we give 
them the credit of believing this—that whatever settlement 
may be in prospect for Ireland, it will always be necessary to 
keep order. 
were being written Lord French described how difficult it was 
to carry on government at all in Ireland in spite of the support 
of the troops and the wonderful Irish constabulary. 
it must ke remembered that such troops as have to be msin- 
tained are kept more cheaply in Ire'and than anywhere else. 


On the very same day on which such arguments 


Moreover, 


While writing of economy, we may draw attention to a 


letter by Mr. Geoffrey Drage which was published in the Times 


| of Thursday week, and to which we had not space to refer last 


week, In supporting the proposal of the Times that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to inquire into the condition 
of national finance, Mr. Drage recalled the fact that the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1832 were given executive powers. He 
therefore proposed that a Royal Commission on National 
Finance should be 
tive powers. We doubt the possibility, not to say the 
travelled 
government since 1832, To 


appointed now, and should also have exccu- 


desirability, of doing such a thing, as the nation ha 
' far in the arts of re presentative 
give a Royal Commission executive powers would be to substi- 
tute a Royal Commission for the Government, 
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At the same time we cannot too strongly support the motive 
which is working in Mr. Drage’s brain. He is a most accom- 
plished statistician, and has.a real grasp of the whole problem 
of economy. He understands that nothing but very drastic 
methods will save the country. We have ourselves proposed 
that there should be, so to speak, a Government of Trustees 
taking office with the sole purpose of overhauling the finances 
of the country, just as a body of trustees administer a shaky 
estate. Unhappily it is almost impossible to get a Government 
elected on a single issue. And even if this were possible, a 
General Election has been pushed further into the distance by 
the renewed strength of the Government. We have written 
elsewhere on the whole matter of national economy, but we 
would like to suggest here that the present Government, though 
they cannot delegate their powers, might appoint an exception- 
ally strong advisory body. 


The idea would be that this body, appointed ad hoc, should 
be as much a body of experts as the Admiralty are experts 
about the Navy and the War Office about the Army. No 
Government likes unpopularity—some Governments dislike it 
more than anything in the world—and it is certain that the 
financial economies which will save the nation will have to 
handle most severely many persons and many interests. But 
if the Government were to inform the nation in advance that 
financial brutality was absolutely necessary, that they had 
ehosen the greatest experts they could discover to invent 
methods of making the country solvent, and that they intended 
to act on their experts’ recommendations, they would at all 
events be earning unpopularity at one remove. Besides, would 
not the reputation the Government would earn for honesty 
and strength be a sufficient set-off against the dislike they 
would earn from those who were injured ? 


This is truly a matter for experts. Few people understand 
our national expenditure, and one is almost tempted to say 
that it is not meant to be understood. The Treasury has never 
recovered its lost powers of control, and, as Mr. Drage has 
pointed out in his letter, it bas taken six and a half years to 
obtain a complete return of so comparatively simple a thing as 
the expenditure classified as “ Public Assistance.” Even now 
the return agreed to last Session will not separate administrative 
from other expenditure. 


The Prime Minister visited Sheffield last week to receive 
the freedom of the city and to deliver several speeches. On 
the Thursday, at the Cutlers’ Feast, he emphasized the prime 
necessity of greater production. The standard of living had 
risen, as well as the Debt and the taxes, and the only way to 
maintain it was by producing more than eva before. The 
world’s demand for manufactures was unlimited, as all stocks 
had been exhausted during the war. We could meet the demand 
if we had peace abroad and peace at home. If Germany 
observed the Peace terms, we must give her a fair chance to 
lead a decent existence. We could not expect the great convul- 
sion to subside immediately. ‘‘ Earthquakes do not pass away 
with the signature of a fountain-pen.” But peace was coming 
even in the most disturbed areas. At home Capital and Labour 
must learn to co-operate. “Capital must have confidence 
that its enterprise will be fairly remunerated.” Labour must 
feel confident that it will share the reward of prosperity, though 
no section of Labour could be allowed to “ hold all industry 
up because it cannot get its own way in one subject on which 
it has set its heart.” 


The Prime Minister went on to say that the less the Govern- 
ment interfered in Labour disputes, the better it would be. 
We cannot help wishing that he himself had practised in the 
past what he now preaches. He added that the Government 
could do much to help industry and agriculture by improving 
the transport services, and by developing electric power and also 
water power. Man power was essential to industry as weil as 
to war. Therefore the Government must do more for public 
health and for education. 


The need for economy was the burden of the Prime Minister’s 
speech on Friday week. Greater thrift, he said, was the necessary 
complement of greater production. The Government had to 
set an example, but everybody must follow it. He hoped that 
the House of Commons would examine public expenditure in a 
sober and practical fashion. During the war there was not 
time to consider whether every pound was wiscly spent. The 





aaa, 
permanent expenditure was largely irreducible. It was useless 
to expect that we should ever return to the days of a low Income 
Tax. The Debt charge of £400,000,000 must be paid. The 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, even on a peace footing, would cost 
much more than before the war. Any attempt to cut down the 
Education Vote would be as uneconomical as a farmer’s refusal 
to use fertilizers for his crop. The rates had risen because 
teachers, policemen, and other municipal employees were, very 
properly, paid more, in consideration of the higher cost of living, 
Normal and permanent expenditure of these kinds must remain 
far higher than it was in 1914. 


Coming to the temporary expenditure required for the trang. 
ition from war to peace, the Prime Minister declared that the 
bread subsidy must disappear soon, that the coal subsidy had 
gone, and that the railway subsidy must be ended through an 
increase in the railway rates. The Navy and Army were mainly 
responsible for the abnormally high expenditure. But fleets 
and armies had to remain on duty until peace was secured 
and the terms carried out. If on the signing of the Armistice 
the soldiers had gone home, we should not have gained a fayoyr. 
able peace. It would have been folly to imperil the results of g 
costly war for the sake of saving even hundreds of millions, The 
delay was due to the question of Turkey, which could not be 
settled until it was known whether America would share in the 
burdens of civilization. Great Britain could not undertake alj 
the responsibility for Turkey, as we were getting to the limit of 
our strength, nor could France do much more. The Prime 
Minister hoped that the appeal of Turkey’s oppressed peoples 
to America would not be in vain. In spite of this delay, the 
Government had released four millions of men, and hoped by 
the end of the year to have demobilized ninety-eight per cent. 
of the conscripts. He concluded by whimsically reminding his 
critics of the notice to carters: ‘“‘ Please slacken the reins ip 
going uphill.” A Prime Minister in these anxious days might 
wish, he said, to be treated as humanely as a horse. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Westminster on Tuesday, said 
that the Government had led us into a financial morass, 
Expenditure depended on policy. He asked for more light on 
the Russian policy, which had, he thought, cost us a hundred 
millions since the Armistice. It was for the Russians to decide 
on their internal and domestic affairs. He did not like Bol- 
shevism, but he did not know what was to be substituted for it. 
As for revenue, the country was not poor, and new sources of 
taxation must be found. We had to choose between a definite 
increase of the Income Tax and “some form of charge on the 
realized or realizable wealth.” The possibility of a capital 
levy should be examined. He would not, however, approve 
of confiscation or of any breach of faith with the nation’s credi- 
tors. Nationalization was an ambiguous term. He was not 
prepared “to submit the daily details of the infinitely intricate 
and complicated working of a great domestic expert industry 
to the handling of a set of Government officials.” 


In the by-election in the Rusholme division of Manchester, 
held just after the railway strike ended, the Unionist candidate, 
Captain Thorpe, retained the seat for the Coalition, polling 
9,394 votes. The Labour candidate stood second with 6,412 votes. 
The Asquithian Liberal, Mr. Pringle, was a bad third with 3,923 
votes, and a National Party candidate came last with $15 votes 
The significant feature of the result was the Liberal’s failure to 
add more than two hundred votes to the Libera! poll at the 
General Election, though the Labour poll was doubled. Whea 
the contest began, Mr. Pringle and the Manchester Liberals 
showed great resentment at the appearance of a Labour candi- 
date, and suggested that he should retire. It is now clear that 
that was a case of the Liberal tail trying to wag the Labour dog. 
Mr. Pringle was tempted to outbid the Socialists for the favour 
of the Rusholme electors, but he probably alienated many sane 
Liberals by such tactics. The Daily News in its disappointment 
was driven to suggest tentatively a Liberal-Labour coalition, 
but Sir Donald Maclean, the Liberal leader in the House, bas 
set his face against the confiscatory projects in whic. the Social- 
ists would vainly seek a remedy for our troubles. 


The ironfounders’ strike was not ended, as we hoped, by 
the agreement which their leaders made with the employers. 
The members of the leading Union rejected the terms on 4 
ballot, and remain on strike. As the engineering industry ¥ 
largely dependent on the castings produced by the ironfounders, 
a strike of some thirty or forty thousand men may throw 4 
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far greater nu 
refusal to accept 
apply again to the Court. 


mber out of work. The dispute arose out of a 
the award of the Court of Arbitration or to 
It is to be regretted that a Union 


Jed by Mr. Henderson should set so bad an example, for all 
gave three of the Engineering Unions were content to abide by 
the decision, while asking that it might be reconsidered. 


The gravity of the peril which the British Mercantile Marine 
survived is shown by a White Paper giving full details of the 
damage done by enemy warships during the war. In all, 
2,479 merchant ships, with a total tonnage of 7,759,090, were 
snk, and with them 14,287 lives were lost. In the worst 
month, April, 1917, 169 ships, of 545,282 tons in all, were sent 
to the bottom. Fortunately the ‘U’-boats were gradually 
checked and mastered in the succeeding months. Besides the 
merchantmen, 675 fishing vessels were sunk, and 434 fishermen 
were killed. The return shows also that no fewer than 1,885 
vessels, of 8,007,967 tons, were attacked but not sunk. If we 
count in the ships, of 1,272,738 tons, lost through ordinary 
causes, we see that very few merchantmen, out of a total British 
tonnage of about 19,000,000, came out unscathed. 


The Federal Devolution Commission has at last been ap- 
pointed, with the Speaker as Chairman. The Commission is 
composed of sixteen Peers and sixteen Members of the House of 
Commons. Eight of the Members are Unionists, five are 
Liberals, and three belong to the Labour Party. Among the 
Commissioners we may name Lord Brassey, Lord Charnwood, 
lord Gladstone, Lord Oranmore and Browne, Captain Charles 
Craig, and Mr. Murray Macdonald. The Commission is to 
report on “‘ a scheme of legislative and administrative devolution 
within the United Kingdom,” having regard to (1) the reservation 
to Imperial Parliament of foreign and Imperial affairs and 
subjects affecting the whole Kingdom, (2) the allocation of 
financial powers between Imperial Parliament and the sub- 
ordinate Legislatures, and (3) the 
jstics of the component portions of the United Kingdom in 
which subordinate Legislatures are set up.”” The word “‘ Federal ”’ 
has no place in this programme. The idea of Federation is the 
direct opposite of the idea of Devolution to which the Com- 
missioners are to give practical form, if they can. 


Senator Williams, a Democrat who sits for Mississippi, 
performed a delightfully fresh piece of truth-telling—as reported 
by the Washington correspondent of the Morning Post—in 
the Senate debate on the Shantung Clause of the Treaty of 
Peace. Mr. Williams, it may be remembered, was the only 
member of the Senate who voted against the Irish resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Senate. In the course of the 
Shantung debate, he said that he was “sick and tired” of 
Sinn Fein propaganda and of the “Trish attempts to falsify 
history.” General Robert Lee, he remarked, had never ad- 
vocated a policy of shooting from behind trees at the Yankee 
Army. When he surrendered he kept his word and came back 
into the American Union. “Irishmen might learn a little bit 
of something from us. They might at least learn, if they have 
any sense—and I doubt whether they have—that while they 
are seeking the freedom of part of Ireland, they might at least 
allow Ulster her freedom.” 

Mr. Williams went on to ridicule the claim that fifty per 
cent. of the troops in the American Revolution were Irish. 
Only four per cent. of the population of the United States was 
Jrish at that time, and “ two-thirds of that four per cent. were 
Scottish-Irish, English-Irish, and Ulstermen.” More Irish, he 
declared, fought against Washington than under him. It 
was an Irish regiment that took the works at Bunker Hill 
and turned what should have been an American victory into 
& defeat. In Virginia and South Carolina the chief forces 
under the command of Carlton were Irishmen. 

Finally, Mr. Williams had something to say about the legendary 
assertion that in the Civil War the South was defeated because 
of the preponderance of Irish regiments in the Northern armies : 


_ As a matter of fact, of course, the Irish never whipped the 
South at all. They could not whip the South at any time. It 
8 part of the braggart nature of the Irish. They are always 
contending that they have done everything everywhere at 
every time. I am tired of this vanity and nonsense. I do not 
care how many Irishmen vote a Democratic ticket. The men 
Who are opposed to the League of Nations and to the Treaty 
of Peace are constantly emphasizing what they call Americanism, 


“ special needs and. character- | 





but what they mean by it is pro-Germanism and Irish-American- 
ism, Magyar-Americanism and Austrian-Americanism. We 
have finally reached the point where no man can be a real 
American unless he is an Irish-American or a German-American, 
or some other sort of hyphenated American. Suppose shat we 
English and Welsh and Scotch Americans, who have never 
hyphenated ourselves, united in one single party and announced 
to the American Republic that every man in America who is 
Scotch or English or Welsh, or the son or the descendant of one 
of these races, shall join one party, where would these others 
of whom I speak be ? ” 


The American Senate on Thursday week rejected the most 
important of the amendments which the Republicans desired 
to make in the Peace Treaty. Senator Lodge proposed that the 
German rights in Kiao-chau and Shantung should be transferred 
to China and not to Japan. His proposal was defeated by 55 
votes to 35. If we may regard this as a test question, the outlook 
for the Treaty would seem to be more hopeful. But the long 
delay in the Senate is none the less unfortunate. Until the 
Treaty is ratified and the League of Nations has been con- 
stituted, many provisions of the Treaty cannot be put into 
operation. America as well as Europe is injured by the un- 
certainty which impedes the return to normal peace conditions. 


General Yudenitch’s advance on Petrograd has been checked 
since Monday, partly perhaps through transport difficulties. 
He was then at Tsarskoe Selo, ten miles south of Petrograd, 
and was said to have cut some of the railways leading from the 
city. The Allied fleet is reported to have bombarded Kronstadt, 
the powerful fortress which blocks the Neva. Two out of four 
Bolshevik destroyers which tried to bombard the Esthonian 
coast were sunk by Allied warships. In the South of Russia 
the Bolsheviks claim the recapture of Orel from General Denikin, 
though they admit the loss of Kieff. In the east they say that 
they have advanced once more into Admiral Koltchak’s country. 
Obviously the Bolsheviks are making a tremendous effort to 
avert defeat before the winter sets in and stops campaigning. 
But if the patriot forces can act in unison, the end of Lenin’s 
despotism may not be far off. 


Lord Allenby has been appointed High Commissioner for 
Egypt and the Sudan, in succession to Sir Reginald Wingate. 
It is an excellent appointment. Lord Allenby has shown him- 
self a tactful administrator as well as a great soldier. That we 
have heard comparatively little even of Syria since the Armistice 
is the best tribute that could be paid him. He showed firmness 
and good sense last spring when he was charged with the duty 
of restoring order in Egypt. The personal prestige which he 
has won will be as helpful to him as it was to Lord Kitchener 
when he had to govern Egypt. The peoples of the Near East— 
like other peoples, for that matter—respect a great man when 
they have found him. We must not leave this subject without 
adding that the nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to Sir 
Reginald Wingate. He has governed coolly, wisely, and 
liberally. Neither his statesmanship nor his military sense has 
been at fault. No one knows better than Lord Allenby how 
Jarge a part of the credit for our Arabian and anti-Turkish 
successes in the war is due to Sir Reginald Wingate. 

We have been deeply interested in the letters we have pub- 
lished in regard to Pope’s portrait. Surely that portrait—on 
the assumption that it is genuine, as we believe it to be— 
may be described, from the literary and emotional side, though 
not of course from the point of view of the figurative arts, as 
one of the most memorable and interesting in existence. Here 
you have the picture of one of the greatest emotional actors 
who ever lived, the first exponent, indeed, of modern acting, 


| portrayed by one of the greatest of satiric and critical poets, 


and also within his limits one of the greatest masters of the 
English tongue. Finally the picture belonged to perhaps the 
greatest jurist of the English-speaking world, the young Scots 
lawyer of Jacobite stock who won the affection and the admira- 
tion of Pope in the days when he (Mansfield) was the best of 
fencers, the most eloquent of barristers, and the handsomest 
of young men about town. Lord Mansfield to the present 
generation may only be the Lord Chief Justice who told us 
that the slave who breathed English air was free, but in his 
own age men wondered why he preferred to sit in the seat of 
Coke and Holt rather than be what he might have been—the 
Prime Minister of Britain. 


Bank rate,5 per cent., changed irom 5} per cent. April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUESTION. 

NHERE is only one question before the country, 

. the question of economy, the question how to 
save the nation by spending less and working more. There 
are plenty of other problems, like the Housing question, 
the question of National Health, and the question of a 
fairer and more reasonable organization of our Industries. 
But before a question even so important as Housing 
comes the absolutely vital problem, the sine gua non, 
of living within our means. Living within our means 
does not imply running a few short years of riot on 
borrowed money and then seeing our social and economic 
system dissolve in a ruin which must involve all classes, 
but first of all the hand labourers. 

The first thing to remember in a financial situation 
so menacing as that with which we are now faced is that 
there is one cure and only one, and that is economizing. 
Remember also that there are no substitutes for economy. 
It is that and nothing else. The most ingenious of Germans 
was never able to discover one. We can have Ersatz 
butter, Ersatz leather, Ersatz tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
string, but no Ersat: thrift. No one ngist be allowed to 
persuade us that he has some dodge—* equally as good 
as” economy. If he says he has, he is either a fool or a 
liar. He is also one or the other if he pretends that economy 
can be anything but painful and difficult or be made without 
self-sacrifice, or again that it is something which you can 
shove off on your neighbour and escape from yourself. 
Every class, every man, every woman, and every child 
in the country must bear a part of the burden. Again, 
economy is not a thing which can be applied in small 
and convenient doses and according as the patient can bear 
it. Itis conditioned by things entirely outside the patient's 
feelings. Though there is plenty of choice in the ways in 
which it can be applied, it is useless to say that the country 
cannot, or will not, or ought not to bear more than a 
certain amount of economy. It has got to bear whatever 
is needed. As the French Finance Minister said: ‘ We 
have got to pluck the goose. The only thing is to try and 
make the process of plucking as little painful as possible.” 

What does economy mean in the national balance- 
sheet? It means exactly the same as it does in the 
citizen’s private budget. You may borrow, realize your 
capital, or live on credit during a great emergency, even 
if the emergency is a long one, but you cannot erect 
borrowing into a permanent system. It is a kind of alcohol 
which may tide you over a crisis, but if you try to live upon 
it the end is madness and death. We can say with Artemus 
Ward that it is the supreme duty to live within our means 
and pay our way, but, alas! we must not add with the 
genial humorist, “even if we have to borrow the money 
to doit with.” Translated into terms of action, this means 
that at a time when we are paying out some two millions 
a day more than is coming in—t.e., when we are faced with 
an annual deficit of six hundred millions—-we must cut 
down expenditure, and cut it down drastically. It is 
true in theory that we might make both ends meet by 
obtaining a greater revenue, that is, by more taxes, and 
on this point we shall have something to say presently. 
Speaking generally, however, we have very nearly reached 
the limit of useful taxation. The point at which taxes 
cease to draw—.e., cease to be remunerative—is in sight. 
We have certainly already reached the limit of borrowing 
and of manufacturing meney out of paper. All the signs 
of inflation are written large before us, and inflation is a 
kind of cheating. You mock a man by raising his salary 
from £1 to £2 a week. He is delighted till he finds that, 
like his labour, most things he buys have doubled in price 
also. Therefore the only remedy, though it is so difficult 
and so painful that it hardly looks like a remedy, is to cut 
down expenditure. 

How can we cut down expenditure? There is only one 
way. By boldness and courage. By not being afraid that 
if you are economical here or there you will be destroyed 
by this or that enemy, or that if you practise this or that 
economy you will run the risk of revolution and so forth, 
or again by the bogy that your economies will ruin this 
or that industry. At present the chief places of leakage, 





| 
the places where money is running away, are the three 
fighting Services of the Sea, the Land, and the Air. the 
subsidies to wages in various forms, such as those given 
on the Railways and in Coal-Mining; and through the 
bounties in respect of various products. All these must 
be dealt with, though of course they must be dealt with 
in such a way that we shall not be left naked before ies 
enemies, of whom there are no doubt plenty. , 

The only way to reduce expenditure in the great spending 
Services like the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force js ¢, 
ration them as we have had to ration ourselves for meat 
and milk, butter and sugar. We must say to each and 
all of the great spending Departments: “ We can only 
allot so much money each year to your Departmen; 
and you have got to give us an efficient Navy, a goo: 
Army, and a good Air Service out of your allotment.” 
Remember this can be done without a loss of efficiency jf 
we have got the proper people to direct it, and if we take 
care to study our needs scientifically and not sensationally. 
Lord Cromer had just such a situation to face in Egypt, 
It was on a small scale, no doubt, but it was on a scale 
quite big enough to give us an example. He went to q 
bankrupt Egypt, and what in effect he said to himsoelj 
was this: “ I have got in the first place to pay the interes; 
on the Debt, because if I assent to repudiation all public 
eredit, and thus all trade, will go by the board. Next I must 
have an Army which will preserve order, and which will 
also defend Egypt from the hordes of savage Dervishe: 
on the frontier. Finally I must get the people to work and 
to produce, and so substitute prosperity for slavery and 
misery.” And he did it. Further, as he was wont tc 
say, he showed that strict economy was not, as it looked 
at first sight as if it must be, the parent of inefficiency, but 
was, strangely enough, the parent of efficiency. The great 
effort made by the British Administration to keep down 
expenditure was found to be the very best school foi 
beneficent adminstrators. Egypt, instead of being laid 
waste by the interdict of economy, began under its influence 
to bear abundant harvests of every kind. 

If our rationing of the Services of all kinds is done wit! 
wisdom and forethought, and not with an idiotic prejudice 
against the men who defend us, we may be quite as safe 
and yet spend very much less. No doubt we shall have 
to run certain risks, but if we are prudent, especially in 
the matter of not neglecting our mechanical forms oj 
warfare—and here pains and trouble and ingenuity will 
be found just as effective as huge and lavish expenditure 
—we shall come through in safety. 

We have taken the fighting Services as the prime example 
for applying our scheme of fiscal rationing, but it must be 
applied all round. Take for instance the great question 
of Housing, upon which we feel and have always felt so 
strongly. Good housing is absolutely vital to the nation 
but it is no good to build a man a house for him to live in 
and then tax and rate him out of it. Yet this is what 
you must do if you build him too expensive a house—i.’., 
a house which the economic conditions will not allow him 
to live in. Therefore we are dead against rushing into a 
vast expenditure on bricks and mortar at the existing 
prices of these commodities. At present we are actually, 
though it is not apparent, being held up by those who, 
whether as labourers or as producers of material, have 4 
monopoly in the work of building. We have got to tell 
the Unions and the industries who control the Building 
Trades that we are not going on with our building schemes 
till the cost of house production has gone down. _ If the cot 
of old systems of building cannot come down, then we are 
going to wait till we have learned how to build in new ways 
as for example in Pisé de Terre, with which we are afraid 
we have sometimes wearied our readers, though we are 
sure that our insistence, even if tiresome, has been alyso- 
lutely necessary. In fine, we must say with Dido, if the 
Olympians of the Building Trades will not help us we will 
appeal to the Lords of the Underworld. If we have to 
dig our houses out of the ground as in Pisé, we will do it 
rather than be ruined by the £1,200 labourer’s cottage. 

So much for the need for not merely talking about 
reducing expenditure but for doing it, and for running 
whatever risks may be necessary in doing so, though, 
needless to say, it is as mad not to take forethought ot 
these risks in peace time, as it was madness not to trou’ 
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about the vice of wasteful squandering in war time. Because 
we cannot have everything of the very best in the military 
departments, that is no reason for throwing all safeguards 
aside in an orgy of destructive economy. We have got 
to learn how to do things both well and cheaply. That is 
essential, and moreover can be done. 

On another occasion we must treat of the other side of the 
question. and the various ways, if any, of raising new taxes, 
but we will say at once that of the suggestions that have been 

ut forward the best appears to us to be that so strongly and 
so ably urged by the Daily Express—the plan of heavily tax- 
ing, or even appropriating forthe State, that portion of men’s 
fortunes which can be properly and clearly traced as due to 
the war. Whether this can be done equitably, or, if it is 
done equitably, in such a way as not to injure credit in 
business and at the same time in a way which will be really 
profitable to the State, we cannot say offhand. What we 
do say is that there is nothing per se objectionable in the 
proposal, It is indeed only a scheme for carrying out the 
principle already adopted in the Excess Profits Tax, the 
principle that no individual ought to be made richer by the 
catastrophe of the war—allowance of course being made 
for the mere appearance of riches due to inflation. 

We have always thought that the great defect of the 
Excess Profits Tax was the crazy partiality with which it 
was levied, and also its somewhat upas-tree-like character- 
istics. If a plan can be found for applying equitably 
the principle that no one should be allowed to have made 
the war a source of inordinate profit, and if this can be 
done by a single operation and not by an annual incentive 
to the concealment of profits, none would rejoice more 
than we should. No doubt these are very large “ ifs,” 
but at any rate the subject is worth discussing. It must 
be discnssed, however, not in a fever of expectation of 
great relief, but with steadiness and fairness. 

Another matter which must soon demand the closest 
attention is the best way of making the National Debt 
bearable without—and this is fundamental—breaking in 
the very slightest degree any of the promises made to the 
State creditors. This, remember, is just as important in 
the interest of the nation as a whole as in that of those to 
whom the nation is in debt. The Debt requires a good 
deal of thinking about. Up till now it has been handled 
rather crudely and superficially. 





SECURITY FOR THE FARMER. 

APR. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech on Tuesday to a 
4 meeting representative of all the agricultural 
interests was a milestone in the progress of British farming. 
Indeed, it was more than a milestone; it was @ monument. 
The Prime Minister went straight to the heart of the matter, 
tackled the very difficult question which has caused many 
timid spirits to temporize and prevaricate, and declared in 
favour of security for the farmer as a peace-time measure, 

Without the sense of security, which produces confidence, 
the British farmer certainly will not follow the Policy of the 
Plough, but will once more bring most of his fields down to 
grass. This, though a prudent course for the farmer 
himself, would be a calamity for the nation. Only a bold 
agricultural policy can prevent that calamity, and it was 
with real thankfulness that we read Mr. Lloyd George's 
promises, framed as they must have been with the advice 
or under the inspiration of Lord Lee, the new President 
of the Board of Agriculture. The Prime Minister's policy 
is an extension of that embodied in the Corn Production 
Act. Before that Act was introduced we pleaded earnestly 
for its principles. The victory came much sooner than we 
had dared to expect, but the reason was that the Corn 
Production Act was necessary as a war measure. But 
for the war, those who believed in the Policy of the Plough 
would still have been repeating their story to the empty 
air. The Corn Production Act has been a great success. It 
did exactly what it was designed to do; it turned some 
two million acres into corn-producing land which other- 
Wise would have remained mere grazing land, and it con- 
verted the formerly lamentable occupation of the agricul- 
tural labourer into a career which any self-respecting man 
might be glad to adopt. Over and over again we have 
pointed to security for the farmer as the key to the whole 
problem of British farming. On August 23rd of this 
year we declared that the Government ought to say in 








effect to the farmer: “ Go ahead in perfect security. We 
do not promise te give you wealth out of the people’s 
purse, but since you are working in the interests of all, 
and your industry must be secured for the safety of the 
nation, we do promise that you shall be secured against 
ruin.” It is Mr. Lloyd George’s merit that he has not 
shirked that necessity. 

Of course there will be a good deal of misgiving, and 
probably a good deal of abuse. We shall be told that it ix 
monstrous for the farmer to be given sccurity at the expense 
of the taxpayer; we shall be told that it is outrageous to 
tax the town worker for the benefit of the rustic; and so 
on and so forth. There are two answers to these 
objections, either of which is sufficient in itself, and both 
of which in combination are irresistible. The first answer is 
contained in the success of the Corn Production Act. The 
guarantees which the Government gave to the farmer in 
that Act were never put into force. The price of grain 
always soared high above the Government guarantee. The 
taxpayer was not required to hand over a penny. Yet 
the guarantee was enough to instil in the farmer the indis- 
pensable incentive of confidence. He knew that, come 
what might, he could never fall into the catastrophe which 
visited his father or his grandfather some forty years ago. 
A succession of bad harvests, such as occurred at the end 
of the “ seventies ” and in the “ eighties ” of last century, 
might indeed deprive him of good profits, but it could 
never drive him into the Bankruptcy Court. The second 
answer to the objections which we have mentioned is that 
a farming policy under which we shall produce much more 
food is necessary not only for the safety of the nation against 
external aggression, but for the maintenance of the just 
balance between urban and rural life. As these things are 
necessary they are worth paying for—if ever they have 
to be paid for. They are for the good not only of those 
who live on the farms but of the whole nation. The 
safety of the United Kingdom is the concern of all, and the 
health of the nation is the concern of all. To pretend that 
in achieving these desirable ends the town-dweller is being 
taxed for the benefit of the rustic is a piece of unworthy 
and obsolete particularism. To make the nation safe by 
producing enough food to last the people through a fairly 
long emergency is, in the modern conditions of the world, 
just as necessary as to protect the nation by spending 
money on battleships and troops. 


It is a common misapprehension that more arable farming 
can be conducted He at the expense of dairy farming 
and cattle-raising. There never was a greater mistake. 
German experience, which has often been quoted in the 
Spectator, and the figures of which—drawn up by Sir 
Thomas Middleton—we are glad to see were quoted by 
Mr. Lloyd George, has proved that increased arable farming 
produces more of everything—not only more corn, more 
potatoes, and more roots, but more milk and more meat. 
The successful corn-grower is also the richest farmer. 
What then, it may be asked, stands in the way of the 
farmer cultivating his land in a manner thatis not only safest 
for the nation but most profitable to himself? The answer 
of course is that arable farming involves many risks. In 
the bad years of British farming some forty years ago 
many farmers went under. Their capital could not hold 
out against the almost malignant persecutions of fate in 
the shape of wet seasons, when the harvests could not be 
gathered or could be gathered only with miserable results. 
The tendency which then set in, and was continued with 
only slight checks till it was arrested by the Corn Produc- 
tion Act, was to bring land which was once ploughed down 
to grass, The farmer after all is only a man of business, 
and it is not to be wondered at that he preferred discretion 
to speculation. On a farm entirely or chiefly of grass he 
could more or less laugh at the weather. His wages bill 
also was no cause of anxiety to him. He employed very 
few men, and, though he had forsworn the more dazzling 
prizes of the farmer’s life, he had at least an assured liveli- 
hood with a minimum of worry. But unhappily his 
private interests were opposed to the public interests of the 
whole nation, as we have already explained. Mr. Lloyd 
George has promised to end that state of things by giving 
the farmer security, and for our part we are convinced that 
if this once becomes the policy of the nation we shall never 
go back upon it. It is not enough to tell the farmer that 
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he shall be safe for two years, or three years, or even four 
or five years. He has to look far ahead, and if it is not 
made safe for him to look far ahead, he will not be such a 
fool as to sink a great deal of money in such improvements 
as would enormously increase the productiveness of his farm. 

When we have a national policy for agriculture, which 
we have every hope of now getting, it must be a fixed 
policy. There must be no more uncertainty, no more 
chopping and changing. The Corn Production Act will 
expire in 1922, and we trust that the new agricultural 
policy will be in force long before that. Within a few 
weeks or months we ought to have the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and, as Mr. Lloyd George said, 
the form of the financial guarantee must depend upon 
that Report. All that is certain at present—but it is a 
great deal—is that a guarantee is to be given. 

There were many other points in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
apeech with which we should wish to deal, but our space 
ls limited. We should like, however, to corroborate 
what he said about the extraordinary opportuneness of 
producing more British grain now. For every sovereign 
spent in the United States, for example, on the purchase 
of grain we get only 17s. worth. By raising the food here 
we save at present 3s. onevery sovereign. Al! that Mr. Lloyd 
George said about what is generally called fixity of tenure 
for the farmer was very important. The tenant farmer 
frequently exaggerates his grievance, for, in spite of all 
his troubles, he is in the matter of rent one of the spoilt 
children of the world. In no country in Europe is good land 
to be rented on such low terms as here. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that Mr. Lloyd George appears to have dis- 
covered that his former abuse of British landowners was 
misdirected. He declared in his speech that during the 
war the owners of agricultural land had certainly not been 
“ profiteers.” We never could understand why before the 
war Mr. Lloyd George singled out landowners for his most 
vituperative abuse. Every one who knows anything of 
the countryside knows that a landowner is, as it were, a 
marked man. He is the subject of every kind of gossip. 
It is known exactly what land he owns, what kind of a 
landlord he is, what rents he charges, what he does for his 
tenants in the cottages, what kind of life he lives, whether 
he is mean or whether he is generous, what kind of public 
service he gives to his village and his county and his 
country—in fact, every detail of his life is exposed to 
criticism. In the vast majority of cases the landowner is a 
public-spirited man, for, if he has not inherited the tradi- 
tions of service, he is at all events too much the object of 
criticism altogether to shirk his duty. A rich man of 
business, on the other hand, who owns no land, and may 
have nobody can guess how many hundreds of thousands 
invested, may spend his money as foolishly as he likes and 
ignore all the duties of his position without incurring a 
word of criticism, or indeed without anybody knowing 
any of the facts of his life. Yet it was the former type, 
not the latter, which Mr. Lloyd George chose for attack. 
However, Mr. Lloyd George evidently knows better now, 
and that is another point to the good. Capricious eviction 
from farms is not the rule but the exception. But hard 
cases are no longer to remain. The farmer is to be secured 
in his tenancy when the land is sold over his head unless 
the land is sold for public purposes, or unless he is proved 
to have been a bad cultivator. The farmer is also to be 
secured against a notice to quit in order that the rent may 
be unfairly raised. Of course there are many legitimate 
rises of rent, but in future if the raised rent cannot be fixed 
by agreement, the terms are to be submitted to arbitration. 
For the rest, Mr. Lloyd George dealt with the essential 
matters of credit facilities and co-operation—matters 
which have been long discussed, it is true, but which must 
be put on a satisfactory basis if the farmer is to produce 
all he is capable of producing. These are matters of give 
and take. The bankers under the inspiration of the 
Government must provide the credit, but the farmer on 
his side must scrap all his old suspiciousness and his 
prejudices against co-operation. 








A MIDDLE-CLASS FACTORY. 
()* October 11th we published a letter from a corre- 
spondent propounding an idea which greatly 
attracted us. He suggested in substance that a good many 








men of education who have learnt to use their hands durin 
the war might be ready to divert the course of their lifg 
and earn their living by manual labour instead of by brain. 
work, There is much in this proposal. Anybody who 
looks round must have noticed that, whereas in some 
trades skilled workers are earning as much as £6 or £7 a 
week—that is to say, over £300 a year—and neverthelegs 
in some instances refusing to pay Income Tax, there ate 
many demobilized men and officers with a certain education 
whose ambitions lie in the direction of clerkships but who 
cannot hope ever to earn more than £150 to £250 a year 
Why then should they not grasp the prizes of manual 
labour ? Nobody supposes that even if the wages of skilled 
labour fall they will go back very far. High wages hays 
come to stay, just as they stayed in Ameri-a after having 
taken a sudden leap upwards after the Civil War. 


Our correspondent wisely proposes that the middle. 
class workers should be employed in special factories, [¢ 
would certainly be a mistake for this new class of workerg 
to try to get employment in the ordinary factories, 
begin with, they would be suspected of planning an attack 
upon Trade Unionism. Nothing should be further from 
their thoughts, and certainly nothing is further from ours, 
If they tried to enter ordinary factories, they would neces. 
sarily have to join the Unions or there would probably bg 
astrike. Butif they joined the Unions, they would become 
engulfed in them. Most men from this new class of workers 
would be bound by a certain code which would tell them 
that they must be loyal to the institutions with which 
they associated themselves, and they would be quite right 
to feel thus. From every point of view anything that 
might rationally be interpreted as an attack upon Trade 
Unionism would be an error. Trade Unionism has per- 
formed great services for Labour, and though it has made 
mistakes, and now stands in need of unlearning many 
doctrines which it believes to be valuable, it ought to be 
recognized as an indispensable institution in itself. Now 
let us suppose that a special factory were started employ- 
ing men who might roughly be described as belonging to 
the middle class. These men would enter upon their work 
with a deep conviction, not that Trade Unionism wasa thing 
to be undermined, but that it stood at present for so many 
principles calamitous to the nation and calamitous to the 
workers themselves that it was time that a new example 
was set. The men would enter the factory, in short, 
determined to produce the utmost of which they were 
capable. They would encourage their employers to instal 
every kind of labour-saving device and the most up-to-date 
machinery for the purpose of bringing output to the highest 
pitch. They would believe that the greater their pro- 
duction the more employment there would be for others, 
and the higher would wages rise owing to the resulting 
competition for workers. They would not want to work 
long hours, certainly not for excessive hours, as they would 
be genuine believers in the economic doctrine that if a 
man works really hard, the hours during which he can 
expend his full energy are limited. They would demand 
that they should be paid by results; that is to say, not 
by time-work but by piece-work. They would like to 
feel that they had a real personal interest in the measure 
of their production, and that their success depended 
directly upon their own efforts. 


In saying this we do not wish in the least to dogmatiz 
about piece-work as being a panacea in itself, but we are 
sure that for the vast majority of trades it is the best 
thing. It provides a positive means of developing the 
individualistic qualities which are dear to most English- 
men and are implanted in all. We admit that there may 
be certain trades in which the quality of the article pro 
duced depends so much upon the care bestowed upon it 
by a man’s hands, and so little upon the mathematical 
accuracy of a machine, that it would be a mistake to tell 
the worker that a satisfactory living for him depend 
upon his producing a great number of these articles. In 
that case the quality might disappear—the work might 
be scamped. But these instances are not numerous, 
though they may be sufficient in number to make a universal 
scheme of piece-work unreasonable. We would strongly 
urge, however, that if a middle-class factory could be 
started, it should deal with some trade in which piece- 
work rates would be entirely appropriate. This would 
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ensure the worker having a real financial interest in his 


work, quite apart from any pleasure of craftsmanship. To 
us it has always seemed that one of the tragedies of life 
as it is contrived by the ordinary manual worker is that 
he kills his interest in his job. Most of us have to do a 
ood deal of work that is not agreeable, but an interest 
can be created in all work, however disagreeable, by trying 
to do it as well as possible, or as quickly as possible, or by 
some such device as pits one’s faculties against the tedium 
of the conditions and thus turns the work into a kind of 
sporting match. The doctrines of organized Labour have 
ruled out this kind of interest. They decree that a man, 
instead of doing his job as well or as quickly as he can, 
shall do it on some lower level—say about half as well as 
hecan. It is wonderful that the mental balance of workers 
has not been more frequently upset under a system which 
deliberately makes tedium more tedious. 

In answer to all this it may be said, and it would be said 
quite truly, that many trades have been compelled to 
struggle against piece-work because when men produced 
rapidly the employers cut down the rates. That was a 
stupid and disastrous mistake on the part of the employers, 
and employers as a whole are paying for it to-day. The 
rapid producer should have been encouraged in every 
possible way. For one thing, by virtue of his rapid pro- 
duction he in effect enormously reduced the cost of running 
the factory while his tale of goods was being produced. 
If the amount of goods had been produced by two men 
instead of by one, the cost of management, of space in 
the factory, of supplying power and light and so forth, 
would have had to be paid twice over instead of only once. 
But the workers we are imagining in the middle-class 
factory would come to a preliminary understanding on 
this point with their employer. They would want to 
be assure that if reasonable piece-work wages were fixed, 
they should not be cut down. They would expect their 
employer to regard the man who could advance his comfort 
in life, and afford luxuries for himself hitherto unknown 
among workers in a similar position, as a man who was 
proving the merits of the system. In this respect men 
who started on a career of manual labour with something 
more than an elementary education would have a great 
advantage, for they might be expected to have something 
of an art of life, which unfortunately is too often absent 
among the ordinary workers. These may enjoy having 
more money to fling about when their wages are good, 
but in most cases it would be difficult to detect an improve- 
ment in the graces and amenities of life. 

If the experiment we have described were possible, 
something akin to a demonstration farm in agriculture 
would be set up in the domain of industry. At present 
we fear that employers, even the best, most genuine, and 
most well-meaning of them, waste much of their breath 
in preaching an understanding between employer and 
employed, because the more attractive the proposals are 
the more they are suspected by Labour of being a new 
snare laid by Capitalism. But if a middle-class factory 
proved that it could pay its way well while providing not 
only a good but a comparatively handsome living for 
workers who had renounced the fashionable doctrines of 
organized Labour, the effect upon Labour generally might 
be tremendous. We have written a good deal lately about 
the need for the middle or professional classes to organize 
themselves against being held up to ransom. Though 
it might be thought that the proposal of a middle-class 
factory is part of such an organization of the middle class 
in its own self-defence—and it need not be denied that it 
might serve that purpose—it is not from that point of 
View that we recommend it. We believe that it might set 
an example which would have far-reaching influences, 
and by spreading a new (though really a very old) set of 
doctrines, and by provoking imitation, might be a real 


means of illumination and help to Labour. Will any | 


employer try the experiment ? 





A HINT FROM HARVARD. 


WE have called attention to the critical position in | 


which the old Universities find themselves at the 
end of the war. For four years their revenues were 
depleted for lack of students. “They are now overcrowded 
with eager young men who have exchanged their khaki 


for the undergraduate’s gown, but this renewed popularity 
heralds financial disaster. For the Universities, like 
private citizens, find their pre-war incomes wholly inade- 
quate now that prices have doubled. They cannot make 
up the deficit simply by increasing their fees, and they 
apparently despair of finding any philanthropic millionaires 
to help them out of their troubles. At this juncture the 
voice of the tempter is heard suggesting that the State 
may come to their assistance. With Mr. Fisher, an old 
Oxford tutor, at the head of the Board of Education, there 
will, it is urged, be no difficulty in securing handsome 
subsidies on favourable terms, The Universities are 
assured that they may trust Mr. Fisher tc respect their 
traditional independence and to abstain from interfering 
with their internal affairs. The trap is laid, and, for all 
we know, the Oxford and Cambridge dons may be about 
to march into it. Already Oxford has accepted a Treasury 
dole of £30,000 as the price of her consent to a State inquiry 
into her finance. But before the old Universities commit 
themselves irretrievably to the tender mercies of the Board 
of Education—where Mr. Fisher, after all, is only a passing 
guest—and bind themselves, in return for a few thousand 
pounds a year, to obey the orders of a Departmental clerk 
in Whitehall, they should consider whether, after all, they 
could not derive more assistance from the public without 
eacrificing their freedom. We have all realized during the 
war the fatal influence of the German State upon the 
German Universities, whose well-paid Professors sold their 
souls to the Hohenzollerns and helped to debauch the 
nation in the Hohenzollern interest. That was an extreme 
example of the curse of State control over Universities, 
but it serves as a warning. We can well imagine how a 
Labour Government would seek to “reorganize” Oxford 
and Cambridge, the supposed resorts of the “idle rich,” if 
those Universities came to be dependent on State grants. 
A Professor of Economics who did not swallow the absurd 
Marxian creed would be made very uncomfortable. Even 
if it be said that we need not fear Socialist intolerance, 
we should still maintain that Oxford and Cambridge 
would lose much of their authority if they gave up their 
independence, 

The question is whether the old Universities can avoid 
this grave peril by raising funds from the public. We 
should answer the question by advising them to take a leaf 
out of Harvard’s book, Harvard, founded in 1636 by a 
graduate of Emmanuel, is the oldest and greatest of 
American Universities. It is a noble school of ne of 
which the English-speaking races m be proud. Beiore 
the war it was accounted rich, but like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge it has been hard hit by the war. For the past two 
years it has contrived to make its accounts balance, but it 
has done so at the expense of its teaching staff, whose 
salaries, fixed in 1905, are now wholly inadequate. The 
University openly admits that it must increase the salaries 
by at least half if it is to attract or retain the ablest men 
and the best teachers, without whom Harvard cannot 
maintain its position. Furthermore it recognizes that it 
must incur a large expenditure on buildings and apparatus 
if it is to keep abreast of the times.in natural science. If 
Harvard does not continue to develop, it must fall behind 
its rivals, The situation, in fact, is a parallel to that of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But the difference lies in this, 
that, instead of sitting with folded hands and lamenting 
over their misfortunes, the Harvard men have started what 
is called a publicity campaign on a most elaborate scale, 





with the avowed purpose of collecting fifteen and a quarter 
million dollars for their University. Their task is 
facilitated by the existence throughout America and in 
many foreign countries of Harvard Clubs, in which old 
sraduates of Harvard are careful to enrol themselves. 
This world-wide network of Harvard Clubs maintains 
|among the many thousands of former s*udents a living 
enthusiasm for their Alma Mater. Some of the clubs 
subscribe for scholarships, open to pupils in the local 
schools and tenable at Harvard. Others subscribe to 
endow Harvard fellowships, or to help the University in 
any special emergency. The great appeal on behalt of 
Harvard therefore finds all the Harvard Clubs ready to 
| act as local agents and to assist in every possible way. 
We observe that Committees are at work not only in every 
part of the United States but also in Great Britain, France, 
Japan, China, Australia, and Canada. We have not the 
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least doubt that they will raise the required fifteen and 
a quarter million Acioes, because they have gone about 
their task in a businesslike manner. We would add here, 
to illustrate the American graduate’s firm belief in organiza- 
tion, that the American Rhodes Scholars who have been 
at Oxford have a Society of their own and publish an 
excellent quarterly, the American Ovonian, under the 
editorship of Mr. Aydelotts, These few hundred Oxonians 
of recent years are thus in closer touch with one another 
than the vast majority of Oxford and Cambridge men, 
though the Colleges which publish magazines do something 
to keep their old members together. 

The Oxford common-rooms would perhaps be shocked 
if they saw the frank and ingenious appeals which are 
being circulated by these energetic Harvard men. One 
finely printed quarto pamphlet, with a facsimile of a letter 
from President Lowell, gives a plain answer to the ques- 
tion why Harvard needs money. Each department 
states what it is doing, ®xplains what it wishes to do, and 
supplies an estimate of the sum required. ‘ When an 
institution asks for endowments,” says the pamphlet, 
* it must answer the question, ‘ What do you do to justify 
this support?’ Harvard produces trained men. That 
is its answer. That is its reason for existence. The value 
of trained men to America justifies any appeal for increased 
endowment Harvard may make.” That is candid, and 
also true. In the succeeding pages we are told precisely 
how much the various schools of Harvard University 
want in order to continue to expand their excellent work. 
Harvard's pressing needs amount, as we have said, to 
fifteen and a quarter million dollars. The Graduate 
School of Education asks for a million, and new chemical 
laboratories will cost another million. Harvard's “ needs 
for the future ” are further estimated to cost 26,809,000 
dollars, or slightly over a million dollars a year. Its 
supporters regard it as a great undertaking, which must 
be kept up to date, and which will amply repay the American 
people for every dollar that is subscribed. They show no 
false modesty, no fear of being thought extravagant in 
their demands. Education in America is regarded as a 
necessary. Lord Rothermere’s recent proposal to repeal 
the new Education Act on the ground that we cannot 
afford luxuries would be incomprehensible to Americans. 
All that the Harvard men have to do is to prove to their 
countrymen that the University is fulfilling its purpose 
and that it is worth helping. Among other advertisements 
of their appeal we may mention a * Memorandum showing 
deductions from taxable incomes made possible by gifts 
to Harvard Endowment Fund.’ By a recent amendment 
of the Federal Revenue Act, gifts made to an educational 
corporation may be deducted from the donor’s income 
subject to tax, up to fifteen per cent. of his income, very 
much as life insurance premiums are deducted here. The 
Harvard organizers in this Memorandum tell a wealthy 
man how much he will save in Income Tax if he sends a 
substantial cheque to the Fund. All the vigour and 
ingenuity of the American advertiser, as well as the enthu- 
siesm of Harvard's loyal sons, have been brought to bear 
in this campaign. We cannot help wondering why, if 
Harvard can publicly appeal for funds, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cannot—or will not. We ere sure that Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates regard their old Universities with 
quite as much affection as Harvard men have for Harvard. 
We are equally confident that Oxford and Cambridge 
are as much respected as ever by the British people at 
home and oversea, The growth of the new Universities 
has greatly increased the educated class which knows how 
to appreciate Oxford and Cambridge at their full value. 
The old Universities have only to appeal to the special 
loyalty of their old graduates and to the general sympathy 
of the public in order to raise the funds that they sorely 
necd. Provided that the appeal is made in the right way 
and by the right people, the response should be prompt 
and generous. We recommend Oxford and Cambridge to 
make the experiment. They must be sturdy beggars in 
a good cause, like their Harvard friends, 








THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 


Y/PVHERE is happily no need to assume that the readers 


of the Spectator ave unfamiliar with the subject of this 
article, since, apart from the fact that the editor himself has 





always avowed his full sympathy with the efforts to stop the 
slaughter of birds upon an incaleulably huge scale for millinery 
purposes, a leading article called “The Need for a Plumage 
Bill” appeared in these columns on March 7th, 1914, mensiitan 
the Government Plumage Bill which was introdyoad that 
year and, like the eight Bills that preceded it, was blocked 
through the backstairs influence of the plume-traders, Indeed 
it is a tragic mystery to understand how a_ small band 
of East End traders, chiefly, according to the public state. 
ment (never denied) of Sir Charles Hobhouse, of alien origin 
and of a low and entirely unscrupulous type, have been able 
year in and year out to defy civilized indignation and 
to carry on this revolting traffic with impunity. Australia, 
the United States, and many of the Crown Colonies kaye passed 
laws prohibiting the export and import of birds’ sking anq 
feathers ; the Commons majorities in favour of a corresponding 
Bill for Britain have been overwhelming ; the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords in 1908 completely established the case 
for a Bill; the trumped-up fabrications of the traders about 
“farmed ” birds and “ artificial’? and ‘ moulted”’ feathers have 
been exposed, more riddled by eyewitnesses of the carnage and 
distinguished men of science; * aigrettes ’’ (the nuptial scapular 
plumes of the white heron) were prohibited in the Army as fa, 
back as 1899; Queen Alexandra and Queen Mary gave thei, 
support to the agitation in 1906 and 1911; the Times remarked 
in 1893: ‘How long will women tolerate a fashion which 
involves such wholesale, wanton, and hideous cruelty as this?” 
and the voices of the Press, of public men, of sportsmen, of »-) 
of acience, of the Peerage, of literature, indeed of the knowledy 
and conscience of all England, have been raised in the sternest 
protest for a period of fifty years. I myself, with the assistance 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, collected 159 
signatures to a public letter demanding a Plumage Bil] in the 
spring of this year, a list more complete, representative, and 
powerful than any that has been obtained for any topical 
question since the Anti-Sweating League. Thus speak al! 
the elements in this country which know and which feel, and 
still the massacre goes on; still London remains the most 
lucrative open market in the world for Nature's chief glory 
and beauty ; and still we remain helpless witnesses of a merciless 
greed on the one hand and a vulgar frivolity on the other, 
which demand so vast a sacrifice of resplendent, innocent, 
and useful life that Nature is being squeezed dry of it. To take 
a walk in the West End to-day is to be bowed down by a sense 
of the impotence of good to save the remnants of a wonderful 
life from universal pillage—for the sake of nothing in this world 
but a love of trivial display. 

It is possible to examine the phenomenon of this butchery 
from so many angles of thought and feeling that [ must briefly 
indicate what the chief of them are. Some people, for instance, 
will be aroused by the sheer barbarity of this profligate blood-tax 
upon natural life. Its details, indeed, are so sickening that 
the mind in self-defence refuses to believe them. When the 
traders made a raid upon Laysan Island, in the Pacific, and 
slaughtered 300,000 albatrosses, Professor Homer Dill made 
an official Report to the United States Government that vasi 
numbers of these majestic birds had their wings cut off and 
were left to die of haemorrhage. One Meyer, a plume-huntet 
in Venezuela, made a sworn statement that wounded egrets 
were tied and propped up on the marshes, to attract other 
birds flying by, until they died or were eaten alive by the red 
ants of the country. Thousands upon thousands of wounded 
birds are left to perish by slow degrees where they fall into 
inaccessible places, and Mr. W. H. Hudson calculates that for 
every one egret shot in a colony, ten are left to die of wounds 
and starvation. When we recollect that all over the American 
Continent, over vast regions of Asia, and in many parts of Europe 
this large and luminous white heron teemed in literal millions 
and is now reduced practically to vanishing-point, we cam 
estimate at least a portion of the suffering inflicted upon this 
single beautiful species—apart from the evidence taken that 
its dorsal tufts are frequently torn out of it while still alive. But 
it is not only “the millions of individual acts of cruelty of 
this description ” which must revolt all decent men; it is the 
fact that the shooting out of all the species used in the millinery 
trade is generally carried out in the breeding season, and for 
the following reasons. In the first place, the birds are then 
easier of approach, since, occupied with their domestic duties 
and responsibilities, they are less wary of the ruffians who come 
to slaughter them and leave their young to starve. Secondly, 
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the season of courtship and family life is that in which the 


plumage of birds either assumes its brightest lustre or bears 
fresh and temporary ornaments. The market value of their 
feathers, that is to say, is then at its premium. 

Other people are more concerned with the artistic point of 
view. To them it is a crime little short of atrocious that the 
more exquisite a living creature in external beauty, the more 
surely is it doomed—it and all its race. They argue that birds 
are the loveliest of all the non-human “works of God,” and that 
to exterminate all the most brilliant species (as they must be 
exterminated in the very near future) is equivalent to, or worse 
thaa, slicing all the fine pictures and hammering the fine statues 
in the art galleries of the world. The King Bird-of-Paradise, 
the crown of creation, is already extinct, and though art may 
die for a season, it will renew itself, whereas the poetic children 
of the air, once lost, are gone for ever. Others, again, approach 
the economic factor—the appeal of our common human needs. 
Professor Arthur Thomson has recently declared that six years 
without birds is likely to bring the whole systema Naturae to 
anecnd. Birds are an indispensable portion of the economy of 
Nature, and the most effective weapons for checking any excess 
of insect life. I have no space here to detail the evidence of the 
ravages of insect plagues in districts shot out by the plume- 
hunters, and Sir Harry Johnston has dealt amply with this 
aspect in Nature (December 11th and 25th, 1913). But I may 
remark that I received a letter only last week from an English 
resident in China, describing the extermination of egrets for 
feathers, and declaring that the diminution of crops in the paddy- 
fields was so serious that the natives used to sally out and attack 
the plume-hunters in consequence. 

But the scientific point of view really embraces all the others, 
besides adding its own. For it calls attention to the incredible 
extent of the slaughter during the last fifty years. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that only the most conspicuous tropic birds 
are affected by it—birds-of-paradise, kingfishers, lyre-birds, 
scarlet quetzals, crowned pigeons, humming-birds, trogons, 
tragopans, roseate spoonbills, ibises, toucans, orioles, honey- 
suckers, scarlet cocks-of-the-rock, pheasants of the most gorgeous 
species, parrots, tanagers, terns, owls, jacamars, herons, sun- 
bower-birds, bustards, pelicans, condors, 
falcons, grebes, albatross, &c., &c., annually butchered in 
millions to gratify a miserable and heartless vanity. Page after 
page of official evidence exists to show that wherever the hunters 
go they shoot every bird that flies, and the testimony of naturalist 
after naturalist is that the regions traversed by the hunters, 
whether in tropic or temperate zones, are nothing now but a 
desolated wilderness, where fewer individuals of fewer species 
are to be met with than in a London suburb. Not only that, 
but this process of extending the massacre to birds of sober 
plumage has been accelerated of late years, for the simple reason 
that the finer material is failing, and Nature cannot make good 
this immense drain upon her resources. Among the mass of 
attested and printed evidence before me, there is an account of 
the devastation of Florida by Mr. W. E. Scott, the American 
ornithologist, published in the Auk in 1887. In the entry of 
May 24th he relates: “ Mr. Batty’s schooner anchored within 
200 fect of us; he was down the beach shooting. They had 
bunches of Wilson’s Plover (breeding), Least Terns, and various 
kinds of Sandpiper.” Another entry, of May 29th, contains 
this; “Sarasota. All birds killed off by plume-hunters.” 
Now anybody acquainted with the Sandpipe: family is aware 
that their plumage is of dull, protective grevs and browns to 
match the quiet hues of their dwelling-places. And when it has 
been estimated that the annual import of birds’ skins into 
England before the war was in round numbers 35,000,000, one 
needs little argument to show that the race of foreign birds, 
except in certain districts guarded by armed warders, is in actual 
peril of annihilation. We have, moreover, to remember that 
when the numbers of any one species sink below a certain level, 
it is, by the law of natural selection, inevitably doomed to perish, 
whatever men may do to save it. For birds have countless 
hatural enemies to contend with, and the enormous supple- 
mentary weight of human greed and ostentation is assuredly 
too much for them. The scientific point of view realizes that 
birds in all their variety of shape, colour, and melody are the 
product of the travail of countless ages; that Nature, or God in 
Nature, has wrought them, as He has men, into their present 
splendour from endless experiment and the lowliest origins, 
and would weave this living fabric into still more wonderful 
forms of intelligence and beauty in the future—but for the 


birds, flamingoes, 








savage work of the last fifty years, a footstep in the great journey 
of time. It is when we look at this sacrilege from this point 
of view, I think, that the need of saving our vanishing heritage 
of wild bird life becomes the more immediate and imperative. 
Something must be done, and done at once. 

The sympathetic courtesy of the editor of the Spectator has 
allowed me to write this article in its columns, and my object 
in so doing is to appeal to those of its readers who are keenly 
interested in the subject and perceive the need for action to 
come forward and make practical suggestions towards the 
formation of a fighting group who will see this thing through. 
I am convinced that a strong feeling in favour of a Plumage Bill 
exists in the country. But the movement needs impetus, 
cohesion, and direction in order by means of the Statute Book to 
end this iniquity once and for all. H. J. Massryenam. 





THE GAME OF HAPPINESS. 

A™ individuals and all communities wish to be happy. 

. Now and then the natural wish of the community becomes 
a passion, and then we say that there is “‘ a serious condition of 
unrest.”” The gambling spirit takes hold of thousands and they 
are ready to stake their all—to risk civilization itself. In a 
copy of a very early World (a forgotten magazine which was 
started in 1753 by a group of young men of fashion, including 
Horace Walpole, and obtained for a short time a circulation 
higher than that of the Rambler, higher even than was ever 
reached by Addison's Spectator) the present writer lighted last 
week upon an article on ‘The Game of Happiness.” It is 
full of sense and wit, and struck him as having some bearing 
upon present-day problems. “ Life,” says the essayist, ‘is 
no more than a certain term allotted to play at The Royal Game 
of Happiness.” Had he said it to-day he would have found 
any number of readers to agree with him—such is the force of 
reaction after the war. Indeed, moralization apart, there is a sens 
in which we are all agreed. What we differ about is how to play 
the game. Half the thoughtful regard it as a game of chance 
and half as a game of skill. Skill chiefly, says the writer in 
the World ; but he admits an element of luck. ‘ Nature has 
seasoned life to the palates of mankind by the spirit of gaming 
which she has almost equally infused into all her rational 
children.” The success of the player depends, he maintains, upon 
his skill, attention, and courage. It does not depend upon what 
are usually called his circumstances. To say that wealth wi! 
not ensure it is an unpardonable truism; and * if poverty and 
contentment had been the vehicles to convey it to mankind, a 
sickly calm would stagnate all activity.” “ Deep gaming and 
high playing” are less dangerous than “avarice.” On the 
other hand, he is convinced that “the sharper” never wins, 
and “audacity of countenance and polite cozcnage ” 
alike tactics of despair. 

The game can be played, we learn, “ from one to any number 
of players, but the game of one is the least entertaining. A 
party of ten or a dozen is the most desirable set.”” If two people 
elect to “‘ go halves,”’ they should not complain of one another's 
geme. Children should be initiated early into the rules ; money 
should be “ put into their card purses,” and they should never 
be asked to refrain from laying odds till their parents depait 
this life. Plainly our author does not favour a “ waiting game ”’ ; 
neither does he believe, what we all say now, that happiness 
depends chiefly upon temperament. The cynical reflection 
that a hard heart has a great deal to do with serenity has not 
occurred to him either. The selfish game he dismisses as a dull 
one, whereas we constantly see it played with signal success 
and great apparent enjoyment. He makes the intimate circle 
upon which the happiness of a man or woman should depend 
very large. Ideally perhaps it should contain a dozen 
persons, but surely it seldom docs. That number allows for 
five or six persons outside the average family. It is a large- 
hearted man indeed who has so many friends on 
depends for anything more than pleasant intercourse. 
who lives in ‘* the world” has probably fifty friendly acquaint- 
ances whose luck gives him pleasure, and whose death would 
sober him for at least a quarter of an hour, but of whom he 
could not say that his happiness would be intrinsically impaired 
They and he do not play the game of life at one 
table, as it were. Did people a hundred and sixty years age 
have more friends than they do now? They had more time 
to cultivate them. The game of happiness takes time. The 
King’s Ministers, we are assured, ‘* want time to learn it,” and 
“ Kings are strangers to the game.” This latter statement is 
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followed by no explanation, though it certainly seems to require 
one. As to temperament, we wonder whether we in the present 
day do not give too much weight to it as a factor in happiness, 
just as people in Miss Austen’s time gave too much weight to 
good sense and self-control. Surely it is often the direct resalt 
of circumstanees, and can be changed by them. It is a tragic 
sight to see the spirit of the optimist broken with bis luck ; 
but one has occasionally seen it. Happily the reverse is true 
also. Some frail and sad characters become strong and buoyant 
if exposed long enough to the full sun of prosperity. Certainly 
class temperament changes, and we think it might be argued 
that national temperament changes also—at least to some 
extent. There can be little doubt that industrialism changed the 
temperament of the English working man for the sadder. Now 
it would seem to be changing again. Nations live long enough 
to go through many phases. For the individual time is short. 

Among the wisest hints thrown out by this very unworldly 
man of the world is the one which suggests that husbands and 
wives should respect each other’s methods of seeking happiness. 
Married unhappiness so often seems to arise less from difference 
of view, or even of ideal, than from a mutual passion to convince 
and convert. We have all known devoted couples of whom one 
was sociable and the other shy, or of whom one was artistic 
and the other prosaic and practical. Had either indulged for 
a moment the hope that he or she could work a change of 
character, the game of happiness would have been lost for both. 
lt could ouly be played successfully by a tacit agreement to 
differ. A religious woman and a secular-minded man are often 
very happy together, if only each will allow the other to look 
for happiness by his or her own lights. The advice to parents 
to let their children take risks in the search for happiness could 
only, we imagine, be given or taken by an Englishman. In 
this country we do systematically give our children freedom to 
make or mar their own careers in a manner unknown to the 
Latin races. In which country in Europe is the game of happi- 
ness played with the most success? The war filled London 
with foreign faces, and we do not think that the expression 
predominant in Latin faces is one of happiness. They look alert, 
but not at ease. Nevertheless there is more look of gaiety in 
a French and Italian than an English crowd. The Australian 
and Canadian troops looked amazingly happy. For sheer joy 
of life we should imagine that no type of face since Greek sculptors 
idealized men and women has ever surpassed the Colonial type. 
By what rules do they play the game of happiness, we wonder ? 
It is remarkable how seldom the dark-skinned people look 
really happy. The negro face has often a rather silly look 
which caricatures gaiety, but serene happiness of expression 
seems to be confined to the white race. The faces of the higher 
natives of India often suggest peace. But happiness to the 
European mind must convey some suggestion of high spirits. 
Indian spirits, so far as they are betrayed in Indian faces, seem 
to fall below the line of happiness as we here conceive it. 

On the whole, we think it must be admitted that we as a 
people are less proficient in the game of happiness than our 
children over the seas, or than some of our neighbours nearer 
at hand. It is, however, only fair to add that if in an English 
crowd one sees few faces, as it were, abandoned to happiness, 
few who are openly rejoicing over their winnings, neither do 
we seo many faces abandoned to fury, to grief, or to chagrin. 
Where the “ Royal game” is concerned, Englishmen are ener- 
getic players and very good losers—perhaps the best in the 
world. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) es 

NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To THs Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The articles and the correspondence which have recently 
appeared in the Spectator on the subject of State Purchase of 
the liquor industry must have led many to inquire what are 
the results of State Purchase in Carlisle, where the test has 
been applied. Perhaps you will permit me, as a member of 





the Local Advisory Committee, to set out the chief of these 


results in the shortest possible form :— 

(1) The suppression of nearly one half of the licences in the 
city which were in existence in 1915, and these the worst of the 
type. This reform would have taken a generation to carry out 
under the 1904 Act. 





. . . Sarai 

(2) The installation of salaried managers, without any j 
terest in the sale of intoxicants, in every house owned by th 
State. The encouragement of the sale of food and non-intoxi. 
cants is ensured by giving a liberal commission to the 
managers on such sales. 

(3) The abolition of all grocers’ licences. 

(4) The limitation of the “ off” sales of spirits to less than 
one quarter of the number of premises in which they could he 
obtained before. 

(5) The introduction of food into public-houses. 

(6) The doing away with all advertisements relating to the 
sale of intoxicants, and the entire alteration of the external 
appearance of licensed premises so as to eliminate al] adven- 
titious aids to the sale of intoxicants. 

(7) The provision by the State of places where rest and 
refreshment can be obtained without any inducement to buy 
intoxicants; and the establishment of tea-rooms in country 
public-houses. : 

(8) A remarkable reduction in the convictions for drunkep- 
ness since the Board commenced operations in the middle of 
1916. 

For the last five years the convictions have been as follows :— 
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An official estimate of the benefits conferred on the com. 
munity is contained in the following extract from the last 
Annual Report of the Chief Constable of the city :— 

“The beneficial effects of this increased sobriety are far. 
reaching and fundamental. No statistics can be furnished 
from the nature of the case, but there has undoubtedly beey 
a resulting improvement in the economic efficiency of the 
people, and the reduction in misery, crime, and degradation of 
every sort may easily be imagined.” 

The administrative work has been carried on by the Liquor 
Control Board. A Local Advisory Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Corporation of Carlisle, of the County 
Council, of the Licensing Justices of the city and county, and 
of Labour, meets regularly to keep the Board in touch with 
local feeling and interests, and in August last the following 
resolution was unanimously passed by this Committee :— 

“That having regard to the improvement in the conditions 
in this district under which every branch of the licensed trade 
is carried on, the advantages which have resulted to the public 
and the increased sobriety, the Control Board be asked to urge 
upon the Government that whatever course is taken on the 
licensing question generally, the system of State management, 
which has proved such a success in this area, be maintained, 
with adequate powers to complete and continue the work.” 

After more than three years’ experience of the Board’s con- 
duct of the Liquor Trade there is no doubt that public opinion 
in Carlisle preponderates in favour of the continuance of a 
system which aims solely at the elimination of excessive 
drinking and the betterment of the conditions under which the 
trade is carried on. 

As to the finance of the undertaking, it has been officially 
stated that the profits from the inception of the scheme have 
sufficed 

(a) To meet all ordinary recurrent expenditure and depre- 
ciations charged on a severe scale. oe 

(b) To defray extraordinary charges for preliminary 
expenses and reconstruction not estimated to add to the 
realizable value of the properties. 

(c) To pay interest on the net sums issued from the 
Exchequer. e 

(d) To replace upwards of one-third of the average capital 
employed in the scheme, after allowing for the fact that the 
accumulation of the capital is gradual. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
Carlisle. 


Henry Baryes, M.D. 





THE IRISH QUESTION AND AMERICAN OPINION. 

(To rHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have just finished reading the Spectator 10% 
September 6th last, which contains a letter from Mr. George L 
Fox, of New Haven, Connecticut, on “ The Trish Question and 
American Opinion.” 

I have not the pleasure of Mr. Fox’s acquaintance, but 1 am 
filled with gratitude to him for having written to you as he 
did. There are hundreds of thousands of Americans who have 
been filled with shame and mortification that any Co 
missioners whatever should have been sent from this country 
to visit Ireland; and it has been a matter of surprise to many 
that their visit was received by Englishmen as it was, and that 
it did not call forth a storm of indignation that one % 


| England’s Allies should attempt to interfere in her dom ostie 


affairs. Again, shame and mortification are mild words to use 
to express the feelings of Americans that the United States 
Congress should have dared to enact the so-called Gallagher 
Resolution. One can well imagine the Irish howls in thi3 
country if England should send Commissioners to inquire 110 


our treatment of the negroes and sundry other matters, whicd 
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may well be looked on by the world at large with wonder. 
Every word of Mr. Fox’s letter is true, and exactly what hosts 
of us over here have been thinking and feeling, and it is weil 
that the English people should know it. 

Ido not know what American papers you may see. I enclose 
a clipping from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of October 5th, 
1919, giving some account of a meeting of the American Legion 
held recently. The action taken at that meeting in reference 
to one Lamon De Valera thoroughly represents our feelings 
in regard to him and his visit to this country. 

In closing permit me to add that you have done well in 
recalling so often what the Irish in New York tried to do 
during our own Rebellion, and how Mr. Lincoln handled them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Iipwarp §S. Bucs.ey, Jr. 

Philadelphia, October 6th. 

he American Legion Convention resolved that, as Mr. 
De Valera had helped the enemy during the war, the public 
reception and honouring of him in some American cities was 
jn insult to the American Army and a reflection on the cause 
for which many American soldiers had given their lives.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








MINING WAYLEAVES, ROYALTIES, AND LICENCES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—May I ask for your powerful aid in exposing an erro- 
neous idea which seems to have got a very firm hold, and 
which is probably responsible for a large proportion of the 
unrest amongst the miners ? I refer to the idea that way- 
leaves, royalties, licences, &c., are paid for by the miners. To 
show that this idea is held I need only refer to words which 
Mr. Hodges quoted at the recent Coal Commission from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George at Swansea in June, 1912. 
Referring to wayleaves, royalties, licences, &c., in the mining 
areas which he termed “the black retinue of exaction.” Mr. 
Lloyd George described them as “ paid by men who risk their 
lives for it, paid by men who spend their days in dust and 
darkness, to win it. There is not a single day of their lives 
that they do not give two hours—two hours stolen from the 
sunshine—two hours of additional jeopardy to life to pay the 
exaction.” As far as I know, this was accepted without protest 
at the Coal Commission, and apparently Mr. Lloyd George 
still holds similar views, for in his speech in the House of 
Commons on August 18th last he said: “If mining royalties 
continue, we feel that they ought to contribute toward the 
well-being of those who work, of all those who risk their lives 
to earn the royalties.” Strange to say, this appears to have 
been accepted in the House without protest. But surely it is 
clear that this whole line of thought is mistaken. Wayleaves, 
royalties, licences, &c., are neither earned by nor paid for hy 
the miners, and they most certainly do not have to risk their 
lives for them. They are paid for by the purchasers of the coal, 
and it is only to the extent that miners are purchasers that 
they can possibly be said to pay for them. The whole labour 
and risk are necessitated because the coal is required, and if 
all wayleaves, royalties, licences, &c., were wiped out at one 
stroke the miners would stand in exactly the same position as 
at present with regard to labour, risk, and wages. In reality 
the whole question is of little or no concern to the miners, and 
it is to their true interest to realize this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heniker Lane House, Sutton Valence. C. R. Boswe. 





INCOME TAX INSTALMENTS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tue ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
o~_-t do not wish in any way to minimize the importance of 
the question of the present position of national finance, but it 
18 never wise to overstate one’s case. I am venturing therefore 
to point out an error into which you, Sir, with others who 
have written on the subject, have apparently fallen. 
. _ the “ News of the Week ** in your last issue you write: 

Now that Income Tax is paid in two instalments, it would 
be unwise to expect a great improvement in the revenue returns 
for the second half of the financial year, inasmuch as half the 
Income Tax has been already collected.” Surely you have over- 
looked the fact that this privilege is confined to individuals 
only, and that all Income Tax paid by corporations, public 
bodies, and companies is payable in one instalment on or after 
January Ist in every year. Consequently the Revenue have not 
received any tax from these sources during the present finan- 
cial year, other than such as might have been unpaid on 
April 5th last, and a whole year’s tax will become payable 
before April 5th next. In addition to this taxable item there 
1s the tax payable in respect of dividends on War Loan stocks 
Paid without deduction of tax during the financial year 
1918-19. The whole of these dividends come in for assessment 
for the year 1919-20, and the duty is payable in one instalment 
on or after January ist next. No doubt owing to abatement 
or relief a considerable part of these dividends will not carry 





duty at 6s. in the pound, but in spite of this there must be a 
very large sum repayable to the Treasury.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Actina Crerk To ComMissrtoners For Income Tax. 

[We quite agree. We ought of course to have said that the 
Income Tax revenue collected in the first half of the year is 
now a larger part of the year’s revenue from this source than 
it used to be, though not a half of the whole Income Tax.—Wp. 
Spectator.]} 





PISE DE TERRE AND THE RATES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpecratTor.’’} 
Str,—It would seem that the cost of carrying out housing 
schemes is to fall on the rates, and that the already haril- 
pressed ratepayers must look forward to a great increase ia 
existing charges. This will mean in too many instances tle 
proverbial last straw. Of that there need be no doubt; they 
will be pressed out of existence. The rates in two Welsh towns 
have risen to 18s, 8d. and 22s. 6d. respectively. For Poole they 
already reach upwards of 9s, The other day it was publicly 
announced here by several highly responsible persons that 
when the housing scheme put forward matures we must expect 
the rate to be doubled practically. State Socialism with a 
vengeance! It was suggested that this menace should be met, 
so far as it could be, by equalizing the rate for the whole 
county, so that one part of it was not unfairly mulcted; but I 
would still further suggest that some restraint be imposed on 
Local Authorities, and that they should be compelled to use the 
building material, Pisé de Terre, which articles appearing in 
the Spectator prove to be a highly efficacious and economic 
substitute for stone or brick.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chichele, Parkstone, Dorset. Jas. Srantey Litre. 





“ALIENS” AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—A statement has recently appeared in the papers to the 
effect that no civilian may be a candidate for employment in 
the Post Office unless a native-born British subject, and unless 
his (or her) father possessed a similar qualification. The 
purpose of such a regulation must be to secure one or other 
of two objects: either it is intended (a) to penalize foreign 
blood; or (b) to ensure that those only who are trustworthy 
shall be employed, and to exclude those who are not. 

Taking Germany as the type of our enemies and France as 
that of our friends, I should like to ask with regard w 
(a) whether it is assumed that the one is as good (or as bad) as 
the other, and whether it is intended that Germans and French- 
men and those connected with them shall be placed in exactly 
the same position? If (b) is the reason for this regulation, 
is the son of a German woman married te a British husband t> 
be regarded as all he should be, whilst the son of an English- 
woman whose husband was born in the land of our close Ally 
and friend is looked upon as unworthy and to be excluded 
from our public service? 

I desire to lodge an emphatic protest against both these 
implications. First that a German and a Frenchman are alike 
aliens, and that no distincfion is to be made between them and 
between their descendants. 1 would rather suggest that the 
word “alien,” which connotes at least estrangement, should not 
be applied to those to whom we are so closely bound by our 
common sufierings and by the victory we have together gained 
over a common foe. This is not the time to class friend andl 
foe together with cold-blooded impartiality as “‘aliens.” The 
whole idea is repulsive. 

In the second place, I would like to challenge the suggestion 
which is implied in this (and other) regulations, that a man 
takes more from one parent than from the other. This seems 
to be based on the old theory (still current in Germany) that 
the woman is the chattel of her lord and master, man. This 
does not accord with our more enlightened views, and there is 
no reason in fact why a distinction should be drawn between 
the son of an Englishwoman and the son of an Englishman. [| 
hope that Englishwomen will by their vote see that this 
distinction is swept away. 

Perhaps it will not be regarded as altogether out of place if 
I draw the attention of those who still regard woman as 
altogether subordinate to man to a simple illustration from tho 
animal kingdom. A mule is practically a donkey if his moth»rc 
was one, but if he is fortunate enough to be connected with 
that humble race through his father only, he inherits the 
strength and stature of a horse. Verbum sap. But after all 
those who have the task of drafting regulations aimed agaitist 
British subjects of partly “alien” extraction must find it 
difficult so to draw them as not to include one or other of |! 
most valued Ministers of the Crown, and that is a contin- 
gency they may well think must be avoided even at the cost of 
enactments which may help our enemies and hurt our friends 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Vrienp or France 
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UR. HUGHES AND PREFERENTIALISM.—A PROTEST 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—-There is one fact which every man in Great Britain 
niust never forget—namely, that, whatever scheme of Pre- 
ference may be devised, Australia will give England nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Australian politics are at present in the 
hands of her protected industries, which have firmly made up 
their minds to bar out as far as possible every article that 
Englishmen can manufacture. Their first consideration, and 
the first consideration of the Comrgonwealth Parliament, in 
framing a tariff, is to make duties high enough to 
exclude all goods which they produce. It is needless to say 
that this means English goods first of all, because English 
manufacturers are their most serious competitors and English 
goods under normal peace conditions constitute about half of 
ur importations. The next consideration is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the generous, soft, and confiding British people 
by tacking on an extra 5 or 10 per cent., which has no further 
offet on foreign goods than the lower rate, but which serves as a 
make-believe of preference to Great Britain. As an Australian- 
born Englishman, I ask you for the opportunity to register my 
protest against this mean hypocrisy. Mr. Hughes knows it is 
hypocrisy, and dare not bring a tariff into our Parliament 
which would improve the position of the British exporter ‘a 
his competition with the Australian manufacturer, 

With that knack he has of teaching his grandmother to 
suck eggs, he urges the British Government to define its policy, 
and claims that the Dominions are entitled to know it. As 
far as Australia is concerned, she is entitled to nothing of the 
kind. In economie matters she long ago forfeited all such 
right. She has consistently and increasingly taxed the products 
ef British labour, and only a few days ago the Acting Prime 
Minister, Mr. Watt, announced that the Government would 
give the Old Country (though he did not put it in this way) 
a further “smack in the eye’’ by increasing the Customs tariff. 
Notwithstanding this, Great Britain has always admitted 
Australian goods free of Protective taxation. Where are 
Australia’s “rights’’? No decent Australian can enjoy Mr. 
Hughes’s advertisement of our shame. 

“Germany,” he declared before the British Empire Pro- 
ducers’ Association (which a few years ago he would have 
held up to Socialistie scorn before his old party as a body of 
apitalists), “admitted that she climbed to greatness by means 
nf England's open-door policy.” If this were true, it would 
be something to be proud of. What grander boast can a 
nation make than that her policy is a blessing to other 


nations ? Like merey, “it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” But the statement is not true. Germany 
has never admitted that she climbed to greatness on 


England’s open-door policy. And, admission or no admission, 
it not a fact. Germany climbed to greatness because 
vf the natural and developed qualities of her people, because 
the exalted education, because of her application of science 
to manufacture and of the studiousness and industry 
of her people, and because, among many other things, she 
encouraged the multiplication of her population. She fell 
trom greatness because of the almost deification of the State; 
hecause she chased the will-o’-thewisp of glory and territorial 
conquest, and subordinated all her energies and activities to 
the pursuit which has wrecked all the conquering nations of 
history; because she put Germany first, as Mr. Hughes would 
put Australia first; because that notion grew in the national 
consciousness so fast that the golden rule was forgotten, and 
selfishness and greed became the national disease; and because, 
specially to foster this kind of national consciousness, she 
followed the mad advice of the doctrinaire political economist 
List and adopted Protection, the most dishonest, corrupt, 
corrupting, war-breeding, and un-Christian policy that the 
Devil ever used to fascinate and bewitch a people. 

All Mr. Hughes's nonsensical rant about the nation living 
on its capital and the necessity of Britain adopting a bolder 
policy is mere political posturing. But his great weapon is 
prophecy. Any one can prophesy, and most prophets come 
heavily to grass. In 1903 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain foretold 
the ruin of British trade, but history, mocking him with 
inextinguishable laughter, tells of an immediate rapid and 
sustained rise of successive record years till the outbreak of war. 

What is clear is that Mr. Hughes is shrieking at Britain, 
now that she has achieved advantage and victory over her 
enemies, to make hay while the sun shines, to take trade 
advantage, to make the whole Empire (with an inner special 
protection to Australia) adopt a policy which says: “ All for 


is 


the Empire and the Devil take the hindmost, even our Allies.” 
It would be better if he held his peace on the subject of trade, 
for he plays blunderingly into the hands of those enemies of 
eur nation who denounced it as having entered into the war for 
eordid trade purposes, 


aes, 
Mr. Hughes represents the constituency in which I live, [ 
voted for him at the last election because I thought it necessary 
that Australia should give Germany a clear intimation that 
we were whole-heartedly behind the Motherland, but I would 
regret my vote for ever if, as a consequence of his mouthin, 
Preferentialism, the world, reading in future centuries on 
history, should not be able to make up its mind that in the 
Great War Britain’s motives were pure.—I am, Sir, &., 
Bendigo, Australia, July 2nd. Cyrit PF. Jayes, 





ECCLESIASTICAL ADAPTATION, 
{To tHe Eprtor oF tHE “ SpecTator.’’) 
Srr,—In your August 16th number the reviewer of Towards 
Reunion says: ‘It is difficult to reconcile the kind of unity 
which she [the Church of Rome] imposes upon her adherents 
with adaptation and movement and life.” May I suggest that 
this is a misapprehension of the nature of Roman unity? | 
is true that the Holy See refuses to compromise upon what she 
has declared or believes to be de fide; but of course it is diff. 
cult to see how, consistently with basing herself on Revelation 
she could adopt any other attitude. Outside this limit, bee. 
ever (and even within it, until any given question has been 
closed), surely the whole history of the Roman Communion 
has been one of life, adaptation, and movement. The Holy 
Liturgy is said in no less than nine Janguages: Latin, Greek, 
fumanian, Slavonic, Georgian, Arabic, Armenian, 
Syriac. Each country or Church has “ local customs ”; there 
are an infinite variety of devotions, optional and suited t) 
different cases; and there is scope for every temperament or 
vocation. The remark of Macaulay, about how different would 
have been the fate and reception of George Fox and Lady 
Huntingdon had they lived in Catholic surroundings, wil 
not be forgotten.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Povyter. 
106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. 


Coptic, 





THE LATE SIR J. WOLFE MURRAY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The obituary notices of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Wolfe Murray, K.C.B., recited the many great mi'litery 
offices which he held during his career, but pertiaps room cn 
also be found for a word about the man himself. 

Soldiers alone can testify to his brilliant work in early days 
in the old War Office Intelligence Division, and to the great 
services in Ashanti, South Africa, and India through which 
he rose to be Chief of the Imperial General Staff in December, 
1914. A member of the voluntary or unpaid Civil Service, 
constantly in touch with him for many years past, may be 
allowed to bear witness to his extraordinary conscientiousne-s 
and great power of hard work as an administrator, to his 
excellence as a man of business, to his shrewd judgmenf, and 
his wonderful expert knowledge of Russian affairs. 

Until the archives of the War Office are open to the historian, 
little can be known of the part played by Sir James Wolfe 
Murray in the first Army Council, or during his term of office 
as C.1.G.S., but one may hazard the opinion that the country 
would have gained as much if his voice had been listened to 
from 1914 to 1917, especially as regards Russia, as it did by his 
insistence on the adoption of his views in 1904-1907 with regard 
to War Office administration. Behind his modesty and obvious 
desire for self-effacement there was, as Ministers found in 
earlier years, an iron determination which nothing could shake, 
and it may well prove that had he enjoyed in 1914 and later the 
power given to his successor his counsets might have prevailed. 

It is in any case safe to say that all who had to do business 
with him were struck by his extraordinary kindness to younger 
men, his capacity to extract the maximum of information 2 
the minimum of time, his extreme tolerance of opinions opposed 
to his own, and his never-failing desire to think and believe 
the best of all men. I have often heard him discuss the most 
bitterly controversial questions in connexion with war ad- 
ministration, involving the conduct of men by whom he was 
generally thought to have been very hardly used, but I never 
heard him speak of any Minister, much less of any brother 
officer, in any but the kindliest terms. 

In Chaucer’s words, “ He was a very perfect gentle knight,” 
and if some of us who had the honour of being his friends have 
felt that his merits have not been adequately appreciated by 
his countrymen, or adequately recognized by those in authority 
on this side of the river of death, we are well assured that, 
like Mr. Valiant at the end of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
when he passed over all the trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side.—I am, Sir, &e., G. D. 

Ociober 21st, 19/9. 





THE LATE 

[To THe Epitor ; 

Sir,—At a time when the question of the position of women p 
is much under discussion special interest, not necessary 
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————— 
confined to Edwardians, attaches to a meeting recently held at 
King Edward’s Girls’ High School, Birmingham, for the pur- 
pose of discussing suggestions for commemorating the pioneer 
work of the late Miss Creak. 

One of the five original students of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, and one of the first women graduates of London 
University, she became a Head-Mistress at the age of twenty, 
and the years of her career were some of the most important in 
the history of the higher education of women. To few pioneers 
has it been given to see their principles so universally vindi- 
cated. Many things, now commonplaces in girls’ education, 
owed their beginning to her—e.g., the simplification of examina- 
tions, the postponement of public examinations until after the 
age of sixteen, the combining of domestic subjects with a High 
School education, and the teaching of the laws of health. One 
of the founders of the Head-Mistresses’ Association, she was 
never tired of telling how much it owed in its early days to the 
inspiration and encouragement of Thring, and his work 
affords perhaps the closest parallel to her own. Both were 
alike in their belief in the importance of law and order and in 
the effects of trust and responsibility, in a discipline that was 
based, to use words she used to quote so often, on “ the spirit 
of loving the things commanded.” 

The various suggestions for a memorial were in themselves 
a tribute to the character of her life and work. The suggestion 
of a Creak Memorial Library or a Newnham College Scholar- 
ship recalled her wide scholarship and love of learning for its 
own sake, while the proposal of a scholarship in connexion 
with the Lord Roberts Training Home brought back to us her 
keen appreciation of the debt due to those who sacrifice all in 
the service of their country. To some it seemed that a 
Travelling Exhibition for Mistresses had in it that touch of 
adventure which would have appealed to Miss Creak, while it 
was also reminiscent of the strong emphasis she always laid 
on the necessity of a full and complete life for those who 
taught. Other suggestions will he gladly received by the 
Secretary of the Old Edwardians’ Club. 

While Miss Creak’s most concrete memorial is the great 
school which caught her spirit of service, we who, in many 
ways, have learned from her would record our grateful 
remembrance.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Wixirred Cutis, D.Se. (London), Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Cambridge, Reader in Physiology Uni- 
versity of London, Lecturer Royal Free Hospital; 
EB. Srantey Garpiner, Sc.D. (Dublin), Sometime 
Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge; A. 
Ilomer, ScD. (Dublin), F.I.C., Sometime Fellow 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, Beit Memorial 
Fellow for Medical Research, Medical Research 
Fellow University of Toronto, Assistant Lister 
Institute; Mtcrie. Wuetpate Onstow, Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Late Fellow Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Research Worker in Vegetable Physiology, 
Food Investigation Board; I. Smepitry Macieay, 
D.Se. (London), F.1.C., Associate Newnham Col- 
lege, Research Chemist, Chemical Warfare De- 
partment, Ministry of Munitions; J. M. Stater, 
D.Se. (London), Fellow and Lectucer Newnham 
College, Cambridge; Bratrice Tuomas, Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Director of Studies in Natural Science, 
Girton College, Cambridge; L. Morcan, Secretary 
Old Edwardians’ Club; W. I. Canpier (née 
Vardy); L. Davison (lormer Science Mistress, 
King Edward’s School); Josernixe Brxenam, Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Cambridge, Head-Mistress, Cam- 
bridge County School; Epita Arcaimatp, M.A., 
London, Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Sometime 
Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, Head- 
Mistress of St. Albans Tigh School. 





BEDERN CHAPEL, YORK. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
‘ir,—I am constrained to appeal for funds to preserve from 
demolition one of the most interesting relics of mediaeval 
religious life in York. The Bedern Chapel is all that remains 
of a College for Vicars founded in York by William of Lanum 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century the buildings were of so important a nature that 
when a petition was presented to Parliament by the men of the 
‘county and city for a University in York “ The Bedern ” was 
designated as the most suitable place for it. This scheme came 
to nothing, unfortun itely, and “ The Bedern” has gradually 
— trom bad to worse. The Hall, the dormitories, the Cate- 
louse, and the rest of the Coll giate buildings have long ago 
heen allowed to perish. The Chapel*is all that remains, and it 
1s now in so dangerous a condition that the city authorities 
‘quite rightly) 
down, : 





that it must either he repaired or taken 
There are no funds available for its restoration, nor 
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any one who can be held responsible. The building does not 
belong to the Dean and Chapter. It belongs to the Vicars 
Choral (i.e., the Minor Canons of the Minster), who certainly 
cannot afford to restore it. The Chapel itself dates from 134%, 
and was founded by Thomas of Ottely and William of Cottin:- 
ham in the name of “ The Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, 
and St. Catherine.” Mr. Walter Tapper has examined it with 
our Clerk of the Works, and is of opinion that the absoluteiy 
necessary work could be done for £900. If this sum is fort!- 
coming within the next few weeks the Chapel can be saved and 
a relic of exceptional interest preserved; otherwise it must go. 
In these days I cannot believe that so valuable a link with the 
historic past will be allowed to perish. Subscriptions may le 
addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel G. I’. Ottley, Chamberlain of 
the Minster, 29 St. Mary’s, York.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Foxrexy Norris, Dean of York. 





THE LATE MME. DE FRANQUEVILLE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Sir,—May I through the Spectator call attention to a sma!l 
error in the interesting biography of Sophia, Comtesse «ce 
Franqueville, reviewed in your columns on October 11th ? 
Writing of Lady Sophia Palmer’s stay in Egypt and visit to the 
great temple of Abco-Simbel, Iady Laura Ridding says (p. %4) 
that after that year—1882—no Luropean tourist was allowed to 
travel up the Nile as far as these Nubian temples for sevenieen 
years; in fact not until after the overthrow of Mahdism at 
Omdurman on September 2nd, 1898. I do not suggest that there 
were no restrictions, but I believe they varied from time to 
time, in accordance with local conditions. Certainly in 
February, 1892, it was possible to go to Aboo-Simbel, for m+ 
sister and cousins, who spent that winter on the Nile, in a 
dahabeeyah, visited Aboo-Simbel as their furthest point on 
February 22nd. My sister noted in a diary that Captain 
Johnson, R.E., and twelve sappers were at work breaking up a 
stone which threatened to fall on one of the large figures on the 
front of the temple.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Carry. 
Onslow Gardens, S.W. 7. 





WERE THE RAILWAY HORSES LEFT TO STARVE? 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPectaTorR.”’ 

Sir,—The letter from the Secretary of the National Equine 
Defence League, presumably written as representing the 
League’s opinion, answers this in the negative. If this is the 
case, one is glad to hear it, as those who engineered the strike 
and those who took part in it, even though in many instanc*, 
from intimidation, have much to answer for even if guiltless 
of leaving horses to starve. The letter amounts to a serious 
charge against the daily papers of writing false facts, ani 
represents the volunteers as unnecessary busybodies. I cannet 
help thinking your readers would like a little more enlight n- 
ment. If I remember rightly, the R.S.P.C.A. appealed toe 
volunteers.—I am, Sir, &c., LE. M. Rosz. 

St. Albans. 





THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectatror.”’ 
Sir,—Will you permit me to clear up a slight ambiguity in my 
letter of last week ? I meant to say that the increased wag 
of the railwaymen from the pre-war figures amounted to a sum 
of over 100 millions. The words I actually used might imp! 
that I estimated the increase alone at 100 millions. The truth 
of course is that the wage bill before the war was about 47 





millions. The new seale of wages, with the increased co-ts 
incidental to the eight-hours day, adds a further sum of about 
65 millions, the total being about 112 millions.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Vorcester College, Orford. P. Lk. Roperrs. 





INDIAN PLAYS. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ J 

Sir,—It is not often, I know, that the Spectator publishes 
notices of the drama, but I think your readers may 

interested to hear of the production last week by the Indian 

Art and Dramatie Society of The Ordeal, by K. N. Das Gupta 

and K. C. Chunder. The play is based on the legend of Haris 


SPECTATOR.’’] 


Chandra, King of Oude—the Arthurian legend of India—in 
which the King, famous for warlike deeds abroad and just enil 
lenient government at home, sacrifices all he has at the com 
mand of a holy man, a Brahmin priest, who in a fit of mistru-t 
of human goodness puts the King to this great test. Vor five 
years Haris Chandra and his wife and child endure privation 
and misery, the depth of degradation being reached wl! 
Haris Chandra, in order to make a payment of a thonsar 
pieces of gold to the priest, sells himself as a slave to a man ¢ 


the lowest caste and is condemned to burn cor 


burning ghat”’ at Benares. For a brief period, when Ia 
Chandra is goaded by his sufferings almost to insanity, he lo-e: 


pses in 
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faith, and it seems that the priest’s pessimism is to be justified. 
But in the end, inspired by the faith and courage of his wife, 
Haris Chandra puts doubt to flight. The priest, faced by this 
proof of the nobility of human character, confesses his sin in 
ever doubting it, but he sounds the note of the play in his final 
exaltation of self-renunciation. ‘“‘ Such sacrifice,” he exclaims, 
exulting in Haris Chandra’s triumph, “the world counts not 
sane.” The dramatization of the story is somewhat crude and 
the writing not particularly inspired, but the play was most 
interesting in revealing the Indian outlook, and giving some 
insight into Indian customs. One of the most attractive items 
of the afternoon was the singing of Indian songs by native 
musicians. The play was produced under the auspices of the 
Union of the Fast and West, who already have numerous pro- 
ductions of Indian plays to their credit, and who announce for 
November two performances of Sakuntala, by Kalidasa, called 
India’s most famous poet. The English version of Sakuntala 
is by Mr. Laurence Binyon.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





THE POOR ANGLO-INDIAN ' 

(To rue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Six,—I am in perfect agreement with Major Clement Hopkins, 
now stationed at Lucknow, about “ the degenerate phraseology ” 
which is maintained in India in official matters. I have suffered 
unpleasant things in consequence after retirement. I was 
once Treasurer to the Whitechapel Art Gallery. A subscrip- 
tion of £20 came from a retired grocer. I acknowledged 
formally the receipt of £20 only, following the practice of the 
retired bureaucrat. Next arrives a letter from Canon Barnett. 
“ Please see this letter from the outraged Mr. A. He com- 
plains that you have insulted him by suggesting his subscrip- 
tion of £20 is too small. Please soothe him down. By the way, 
I myself do not quite understand why the only was inserted.” 
The unfortunate Indian bureaucrat had to sit down and write 
a long-winded explanation.—I am, Sir, &., Grratp Ritcnie. 





LO, 





Winchester. 
POPE AS A_ PAINTER. 
(To tHe Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—Will your correspondent “D. R. B.” kindly give a 


reason for asserting that the Mansfield portrait of Betterton 
is “authenticated ” ? Dr. Johnson said that it was “ sup- 
posed to be”’ by Pope, and that if taken from life it must have 
been before the poet put himself under the tuition of Jervas, 
as Betterton was then dead. The first Ear] of Mansfield, when 
a young man, was a friend of Pope, and it would be interesting 
to know if the present Earl has any documentary evidence 
authenticating the picture.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New Malden. S. B. Barrett. 





IN DEFENCE OF DE QUINCEY. 
(To tue Eprror or true “ Srecrator.’’] 
-Mr. Birrell in his essay on Pope in Obiter Dicta (Second 
Series), when giving an account of the Rev. Whitwell Elwin as 
editor of Pope’s works, writes as follows :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Elwin unravels the web of Pope’s follies with 
too rough a hand for my liking; and he was besides far too apt 
to believe his poet in the wrong simply because somebody has 
said he was. For example, he reprints without comment 
De Quincey’s absurd strictures on the celebrated lines— 

‘Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep, if Attious were he?’ 
De Quincey found these lines unintelligible, and pulled them 
about in all directions but the right one. The ordinary reader 
never felt any difficulty.” 


Sik, 


Now what does De Quincey say in his essay on Pope? After 
eome severe pages on Pope’s satires on women—among the rest 
that on Narcissa, which he does “‘ pull about in all directions ” 
—he comes to hie satire on the “ historical Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who is libelled under the name of Atossa,’’ and then 
he proceeds to say :— 

“ This character amongst all Pope’s satiric sketches has been 
celebrated the most, with the single exception of his Atticus. 
But the Atticus rested upon a different basis—it was true, and 
it was noble. Addison really had the infirmities of envious 
jealousy, of simulated friendship, and of treacherous collusion 
with his friend’s enemies—which Pope imputed to him under 
the happy parasyllabic name of Atticus; and the mode of im- 
putation, the tone of expostulation—indignant as regarded 
Pope’s own injuries, but yet full of respect for Addison, and 
even of sorrowful tenderness; al] this in combination with the 
interest attached to a feud between two men so illustrious has 
sustained the Atticus as a classic remembrance in satiric 
literature.” 

That is all De Quincey says—and it is well said. 
reference to “ the celebrated lines.’’ How Mr. Birrell came to 
of him in this connéxion as he did is unaccountable. 
ether attention has ever been called by others to this serious 


vrite 
Wi 


misrepresentation since Mr. Birrell’s essay was published I do 


Not a single | 


a, 
not know. But if it has, the offensive passage surely ought t 
have been withdrawn in the second and subsequent editiong with 
some apology to the memory of an illustrious essayist, one of 
the brightest ornaments of English literature. I may as well 
gay that the only edition of De Quincey’s collected works which 
I possess, and on which alone I rely, is that which he put out 
and edited himself, and of which James Hogg and Sons were 
the publishers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Joun Frasggp, 
Brechin. _ 





ANOTHER CAT AND DOG STORY. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Having seen the cat and dog story which appeared jp 
last week’s issue of the Spectator, I thought your readers might 
be interested to hear about a somewhat similar incident. Oa 
one occasion an Irish terrier belonging to us had been 
“poaching,” and on his return my husband thought jt 
necessary in the interests of his morals to chastise him. Oyr 
tabby cat, however, was not of the same opinion, and sprang 
at my husband, and struck him, spitting all the time! When 
she was put aside, she returned to the attack, and would not 
see her companion punished. It is the only case I have heard 
of in which a cat attacked a man in defence of a dog.—I am 
Sir, &c., Rose A. Evans, ‘ 
Northfield, Nowcastleton, Scotland. 








POETRY. 
oqumesug{}jparcees 
A SONG. 
Tue red’s in the heather, the gold’s on the fern— 
Heigho! Weigho! 
A nip to the wind and the year at the turn— 
Heigho, Johnny! 


The aglet and rowan shine bright on the bough< 
Heigho! Heigho! 

But seedtime or harvest be one to him now— 
Heigho, Johnny! 


All one the wild weather, the wind and the rain— 
Heigho! Weigho! 
For she that made summer will not come aga 
Heigho, Johnny! 


in- 


Was left in the lurch at a young woman’s whim= 
Heigho! Heigho! 

Who cared not a cuss for the ruin of him 

Teigho, Johnny! 


Oh little we mind what the seasons may bring— 
Heigho! Heigho! 

When hearts are a winter without any spring— 
Heigho, Johnny! 


Epex Pauiports 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence ” Articles are 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and 
publication. 
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THE DEMONSTRATION PISE_ DE 


TERRE HOUSE AT 


NEWLANDS CORNER, 


NEAR GUILDFORD. 


—— Es _ 
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Description.—The house has six rooms arranged on one 
floor of areas, and cubical contents as laid down in their higher 

schedules of accommodation’? by the Ministry of Health 
and the Hoard of Agriculture. 

The plan is an adaptation of the first type illustrated in the 
Board’s new manual ‘‘ designed for the guidance of County 
Councils and their architects” in the matter of buildings for 
small-holdings. 

The wells are of 18 in. solid Pisé-work, the roof of red Bridge- 
water tiles, and the chimney breasts and stacks of brickwork. 

The floors are boarded save for the back kitchen, which is 


tiled. The inner partitions are of 2in. breeze blocks, the | 


ceilings are plastered, and the casement windows are of steel. 

There are two good lofts for storage, one entered from the 
barn, which is an extension of the house proper. 

The pillars of the barn and the partition wall between scullery 
and veranda are of 18in. by 9in. by 9in. rammed earth 
blocks; the angle pillar to the veranda is of similar blocks 
made from soft chalk. 

The re. of the structure is of monolithic Piss, built up in situ 
without joints of any kind, either horizontally or vertically. 

Cost.—It has already been stated that the total cost of the 
whole of the outer walling of the house (in Pisé) amounted to 
less than £20. Had the walls been built in brickwork the cost 
would, according to the contractors’ estimate, have exceeded 
£200, 

_The total cost of the whole building will be given on comple- 
tion, but as the remainder of the structure, fittings, and finish 


follow orthodox lines, the ascertained cost of the finished house | 


will not materially affect the question as to the saving made by 
building in Pisé. ; 

We have already ascertained that the present building will 
be some £180 cheaper than if executed in brickwork. 

Specification.—The following is an abridged extract from the 
specification so far as it affects the Pisé builder :— 

(1) Excavate to a depth of 9in. over the site, dumping the 
turf and surface humus where directed. 

Chis soil is not to be used for building. 

(2) Lay a Gin. bed of cement and flint concrete 3 ft. wide 
uider outer walls. Centrally on this, lay two courses of brickwork 
1 cement, to a width of 18 in., or build up to the same extent 
in concrete, 
Lay on this an approved damp-proof course; if of slates, 
‘faving a further course of brickwork or concrete above it to 
prevent fracture when remming. 
; (3) Erect the walls according to the plan on the bases thus 
formed, carrying them up plumb and true and properly bonded 
oe Working round the building course by course, using the 
special angie-pieces at the corn:rs to keep the work continuous 
and homogeneous. 
; (4) All stones and flints above a walnut size to be removed 
oy niddling and reserved for concrete. 

All sticks, 


iiminated, 


[For previous notes on this building see the ‘‘ Spectator,” August 30th and September 20th.| 





| ochre. 
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(5) The soil immediately on the site to be used without 
admixture of any sort and to be thrown direct into the shutterings 

No water to be added without the express permission of the 
architect. 

(6) The boxes are to be filled in thin layers of not more than 
4 in. at a time, and well rammed until solid. The workmen are 
not to use their rammers in unison. 

(7) Rammed earth at box ends to be shaved down to 4 
45 degre2s slope so as to splice in with new span of Pisé ad- 
joining it. 

Where door and window openings occur, the special “‘ stops ”’ 
to be adjusted and firmly secured so as to withstand hard 
ramming. Two 4 in. by 2in. by 9in. plugs to be built in to 
each window jamb for the securing of the frames and three to 
each door jamb. 

Special care to be taken in the thorough ramming at the 
corners and along the box edges. 

(8) Insert below floor level where directed, 24 3in. field 
drainage pipes to act as ventilators through the thickness of the 
wall. Insert wire mesh stops to exclude vermin. 

(9) Set all frames square and plumb, and where in outer walls, 
flush with finished exterior plaster-face, the joint being covered 
by a 2in. by } in. fillet. 

Where lintels occur, they are to be tailed in at least 9 in. on 
each side the opening. 

Provide plain picture rail round all rooms at window-head 
level, providing plugs for fixing where necessary. 

Secure to floor round all boarded rooms a 2 in. by 14 in. angle 
fillet as skirting. 

(10) The smooth surface of the Pisé walling to be hammer- 
chipped to give good key to the plaster. 

Before rendering or plastering walls, any loose earth or 
dust to be removed with a stiff brush and the wall surface 
evenly wetted. 

The rendering to be carried evenly round the walls—the 
minor square angles being roughly chipped down first so as tu 
obviate sharp corners. The main corners of the house are 
ready-rounded off to a 9 in. radius by the special corner m puld. 

(11) Bond brick and slab work to Pisé walls by driving iron 
spikes into the latter every few courses at joint level and bed 
ding in. 

(12) Colour-wash walls with tallow lime-whiting tinted wit 
Provide 2 ft. skirting of applied hot, to form 
baxe-course round exterior of buil 

N.B.—The exterior of the wails of the New 


i wids Corner hous 
are being finished in several different ways with a view to de 





ter- 


mining the most durable and economical form of epidermis. 

A trial Pisé building adjoining has stood for four years without 

any external protection whatever. It has suttere i no damage 

and grows continually harder. For the sake of appearances, 

| however, and for the better preservation of the wall from chance 

injury whilst still “ green,” @ coating of some sort may be 
deemed necessary, ( 7H WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


: 
leaves, roots, and other vegetable matter to be 


October, L919. [2’o7 Plas, see “eet page 
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BURLINGTON HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—THE PAST AND 
THE PRESENT. 

He who now enters the Upper Hall at Burlington House must 
make choice of three turnstiles. That on his right admits him 
to the lively show of the camouflage artists, the one fronting 
him guards the entrance to the Royal Academy’s own War 
Memorials Exhibition, whilst through the turnstile on the left 
he may, if he will, enter into the solemn stillness of the Ruskin 
Museum. ‘There, in company with the devcut, who are few, he 
may study the works and relics of the great man who is now so 
infinitely far away, so strangely, so definitely, a legend of the 
past. Yet John Ruskin was mighty once, a great force with 
powerful effect on all the Humanities of our fathers’ world. We 
still grant him genius, sincerity, and nobility, but we have 
become very critical of his doctrines, very sure that we disagree 
with certain of them quite violently. There are many things 
in the Exhibition that are undeniably beautiful 
that are simply objects either of interest, wonder, or respect. 
“An Alpine Ravine,” “ Head and Skull of Pelican,” ‘ Rocks in 
a Torrent,” “John Ruskin’s Christening Robe and Caps,” 
“Study of a Turtle,’ ‘ Handkerchief, glove, and blue tie, 
formerly Ruskin’s,”’ “Bay of Naples, 1841: photogravure,” 
“Dead Laurel: engraving,” and “Gothic Canopies” are 
random extracts from the catalogue. 





more perhaps 


Across the Hall, the ‘“ Camouflage Exhibition” deserves the 
interest it certainly attracts. Its objects are explained in a 
foreword to the catalogue by ‘*The Commandant of the Camou- 
Though * School’ presumably refers to a mili- 
not to a movement in painting, the ex- 


flage School.” 
tary organization, and 
camouflage artists can scarcely fail to be influenced in the future 
by the dazzling licence of their past. The possibilities are 
immense, 


“The development of aeroplane observation and photography 
during the late war created the need for a new science, that of 
concealment from the air. Under the title of Camouflage, from 
a French slang term having much the same meaning as the 
English word * faking,’ the study of concealment was instituted, 
first by the French and later by the British. In the latter 
army, from a small beginning in 1916, the Camouflage Park 
developed into a large organization employing some 60 officers, 


400 N.C.O.’s and men, and some thousands of civilian employees. | 


Most of the officers and many of the N.C.O.’s and men of this 
Branch were Artists; and the objects of this Exhibition are 
twofold—firstly, to afford an opportunity to the Public of seeing 
end purchasing works of merit, dealing with the war and with 
the interesting subject of camouflage; and secondly, to afford 
an opportunity to the Artists, the arduous nature of whose duties 
in connection with Camouflage prevented them during the war 
from keeping in touch with their profession and the public.” 

The “War Memorials Exhibition” is larger and less disap- 
pointing than that held earlier in the year at South Kensington. 
It must be supposed that it is the best that we can do, a best 
The greater part of the ex- 
hibits are of a competent mediocrity. Very few have any real 
The sculpture and stained-glass designs are for the 
The 
architectural element in the many models and projets is, on the 
contrary, handled with a restraint and ability that are at least 
encouraging. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s ‘* Great War Cross,” 
erected by the Imperial War Graves Commission in British and 
Dominion War Cemeteries abroad, and Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
“Great War Stone,” which it will stand, are both fine 
conceptions of an austere nobility. Several other architectural 


not very good nor yet very bad. 


distinction. 
most part in no way above one’s modest expectations. 


which is being 


neal 


designs of less public importance are no less distinguished by a 
dignified austerity. 

Most of the well-known architects are represented, but, as in 
the architectural section of the last Royal Academy Exhibition, 
it is not always their work that best deserves our attention. 

Obelisks and Pylons are, generally speaking, well conceived. 
The Cress still constitutes a problem that is, apparently, almost 
impossible of satisfactory architectural solution. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s success in this regard is indeed a notable achievement. 
Good well-proportioned lettering is now happily the rule, and 
the script-writing on some of the parchment Rolls of Honour is 
quite admirable. 

The avowed intention of the Exhibition is stated in a Prefatory 
Note to the catalogue : 2 


“The Exhibition of War Memorials has been selected and 
arrar 


zed by Special Committees appointed by the Royal Academy 


1 ove 
| Sir 








War Memorials Committee for the purpose of assisting the pro- 
moters of War Memorials and others who may be interested in 
the subject, by providing them with a useful survey of modern 
work by competent artists, and by suggesting the various forms 
which Memorials may suitably take. ‘The Exhibition contains 
® Bureau of Reference, to which Visitors are invited to apply for 
further information which may be needed, and in which they 
will find lists of qualified artists available for consultation.” 
As middlemen between the artists and the public, the Royal 
Academy War Memorials Committee will doubtless fulfil a very 
useful and necessary function, C. W.-E. 


3 ” 4 
BOOKS. 
SS 
A GOOD EMPLOYER’S VIEWS.* 

Tue late Sir Benjamin Browne of Newcastle was known in his 
own district and throughout the engineering industry as a good 
employer and a wise man. From 1870 to the eve of his death 
in 1917 he was the head of the large engine works of R. and W. 
Hawthorn, which he took over as a derelict enterprise and 
transformed into a successful concern. He played an active 
part in forming and guiding the Engineering Employers’ Feder- 
ation. He was twice Mayor of Newcastle, and helped to found 
the Durham College of Science in that city. In his scanty leisure 
he spoke and wrote much on public affairs, and especially on 
the relations between Capital and Labour. We have already 
made a brief reference to the selection from his writings which 
has been edited by his daughters, but we return to the book 
because it is singularly opportune, and because it presents the 
employer’s case with great moderation and good sense. The 
articles and addre<ses here reprinted range over a whole gener- 
ation from 1886 to 1917, and as they are mainly concerned with 
Labour problems they contain a certain amount of repetition. 
Yet we are inclined to think that repetition, always a useful 
literary device, is particularly helpful in this case. The author's 
widening experience evidently confirmed him in his views. 
Moreover, by insisting again and again on fundamental economic 
truths, he contrived to bring them home to a forgetful public. 
If all employers were like Sir Benjamin Browne, and if all Trade 
Union leaders were as honest and far-sighted as his old friends 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick, there would be little industrial 
unrest and no strikes. But even in this imperfect world, where 
employers, Labour leaders, and workmen all have their faults, 








3enjamin Browne’s teaching may do good by removing 
misconceptions and by promoting a fgiendly feeling between 
employer and employed. 

Nothing annoyed the author more than the incendiary preach- 
ing of class war on the ground that the employers and the * idle 
rich ’’ were identical. He himself knew too well that an employer 
could not be idle and might not be rich. He had started his 
firm on borrowed capital, lent to him by Quaker bankers who 
believed in his personal ability and integrity, and thirty years 
of strenuous labour passed before he could repay the last penny 
of the loan. He had succeeded, but he tells us that, in his experi- 
ence of the engineering trade, for every successful employer 
there were two who failed. He reminds us of the maxim, ‘* the 
higher the possible profits, the lower the average profits” in a 
trade, and declares that the average return in the engineering 
trade was no more than 5 per cent. Those employers who did 
well made more than this, but most employers made less, and 
many lost all they had. The advocates of class war concen- 
trated their attention on the fortunate minority, deliberately 
leaving out of account the unfortunate majority. But the 
millionaire employer was as exceptional as the Derby winner. 
Sir Benjamin Browne went on to show that the capital required 
for such a business as his own represented about £150 for each 
man employed. Taking the pre-war average wages as 30s. a 
week, the enginecring employer paid each man about £75 yearly, 
and himself received, for each man in his employ, an average 
dividend of £7 10s, 
thus ten times that of the employer. 
in this way to show that the workman’s desire for a still larger 


The workman’s share of the output was 
The author put the case 


share could not be gratified, inasmuch as an average dividend 
of 5 per cent. was virtually the minimum which would attract 
capital to the trade. If the dividend fell to a still lower level, 
investors would seck more remunerative industries, either in 
this country or abroad, and the engineering trade would gradu- 
ally decline. The author did not think much of profit-sharing 


® Selected Papers on Social and U ymnrie Questions, By Sir Benjamin ¢, 
Prowne, Edited by his Daughters, Cambridge: at the CLuiversity Press. 
(7s. Gf. net.j 
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as a remedy for industrial unrest for the same reason—namely, 
that the profits, relatively to wages, were extremely small, 
so that the workman would benefit little by sharing them. 
If Labour wanted more, if the workman’s wages were to be 
substantially increased, the wish could only be gratified by 
greater production. 

Twenty-one years ago, during the long and unsuccessful 
strike of the engineers, Sir Benjamin Browne was pointing out, 
in words that are unfortunately still applicable, the folly of 
the belief, widespread among Trade Unionists, that “‘ the more 
men they can cause to be employed to complete a given piece 
of work, the better for them.” The engineers had struck very 
largely because they feared the introduction of new machinery, 
and sought to limit the supposed danger by insisting that only 
skilled mechanics should operate machines which any one with 
a little training could learn to manage. They also wanted to 
restrict the speed of the machinery, and to prevent a man from 
tending more than one machine, in cases where an American 
workman might tend five or six machines. The Trade Unionists 
were obsessed with the fear of over-production and consequent 
unemployment. The author reminded them that Great Britain 
was only one country among many, and that foreign competi- 
tion was increasingly acute, and could only be met by lessening 
the cost of production. He did not want to reduce wages ; 
on the contrary, he wanted to stimulate his workmen to earn 
more by producing more, so that he might derive a greater 
advantage from his costly machinery. He was fond of quoting 
the remark of a great ironmaster: “ Gentlemen, please remember 
that only a tenth part of the human race really uses iron and steel 
and machinery. If a second tenth part suddenly wanted to 
buy in the same proportion, all the output of the world could 
not supply them.’’ Whether this potential demand could be 
realized was largely a question of cost. Cheap production— 
by efficient labour at high wageswould stimulate that demand. 
But dear production would quench it. The author knew “ the 
tremendous power the world has of going without what it does 
not think worth paying for.’’ Sir Benjamin Browne recognized 
the importance of the human element in industry. ‘‘ When I 
first became an engineer,” he wrote in a letter published shortly 
before he died, “ my feeling was to look upon every man in the 
same works with myself as a comrade and a friend, and I have 
always succeeded in having that feeling towards a good many 
of them.” He regretted the modern tendency towards the 
formation of very large businesses, because their managing 
directors were out of tough with the workmen, and he repeatedly 
insisted on the great social value of the small employer, who 
had usually been a workman. “Probably a very large 
majority indeed of the working classes work for employers 
who only have a small number of men.” He liked to 
see workmen putting money by and then starting on their 
own account. He advocated the revival of the practice 
of sub-contracting, under which a group of workmen might 
undertake to do a definite piece of work for a fixed sum, arranging 
the details as they pleased. He urged the boilermakers to 
apply this principle to the repairing of ships, in which little 
capital was needed. He looked on employers as the officers 
of the industrial army, and believed very strongly in promotion 
from the ranks. Again and again in this admirable book he 
refers to the folly of strikes, by which, he thought, the workman 
invariably lost far more than he could possibly gain, and from 
which only the poorer employers were likely to suffer. He hated 
war, whether in the political or in the industrial sphere, as an 
obsolete and wasteful method of adjusting differences. He 
would have been as much distressed as any of us at the spectacle 
of Paciticists, who opposed the war against Germany, hounding 
on their dupes to levy industrial war against their own country- 
men. Sir Benjamin Browne had no panacea to offer for indus- 
trial unrest. He looked to Christian charity, common-sense, 
and the spread of education to improve the relations between 
employers and employed. His book, we think, will do not a 
little to dispel the ignorance and prejudice which prevail on 
both sides. 





A MUSICAL MOTLEY.* 
Tug development of British musical criticism in the last half- 
eentury is a curious and interesting study. In the “ sixties” 
and “seventies,” as represented by Davison and Chorley, it was, 
when not frankly reactionary, a long way behind enlightened 





*A Musical Motley. By Eruest Newman. London; John Lane, (7s. 6d, net.) 
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amateur opinion, distrustful of all moderns, and hardly more 
sympathetic to Schumann and Brahms than to Wagner. A 
the present day our professional musical critics contend with 
one another in their emancipation from tradition, and largely 
justify a recent definition of Modernism given by “Solomon 
Eagle” in the New Statesman :— 

‘* Tuse the word of that tendency to think that art and thought 
began yesterday ; that all history before yesterday left us only 
a few relics worth preserving in the shape of books which were 
‘modern’ before their time; that the most foolish question 
is better than the most.sensible answer; that a thing is neces. 
sarily great if nobody has ever said it, or thought it worth saying, 
before ; that anything which is abnormal must be good; that 
to be happy is a crime; and that nothing is interesting unlesg 
it is bizarre and preferably violent.” 

It would not be fair to apply this definition to Mr. Ernest New. 
man. Ten years ago he was the enfant terrible of our musica] 
critics: to-day he is a Modernist in transition, seldom unable 
to resist the temptation to épater le bourgeois, to stick pins in 
Mrs. Grundy, to hold up his “ old friends”’ to ridicule, but at 
the same time dealing faithfully with the deliberate eccen. 
tricities of contemporary art, castigating extravagance and neo. 
Jogism for neologism’s sake. He says hard things of everybody, 
but his hardest knocks are dealt to the living, or the recently 
dead. There is hardly a single contemporary composer whose 
later work pleases him. “Strauss ’’—whose genius he admires 
to the extent of including two of his works in a list of the “ Hun- 
dred Best Scores ’*—“‘ is quite dead in all but the merely physical 
sense.” Debussy became the servant of his harmony instead of 
the master. The later Schénberg falls under the same con- 
demnation. The Italian Futurists are heavily hammered. On the 
other hand, Mr. Newman has the courage to pronounce Handel's 
Dead March in Saul to be the supreme instance of its genre— 
“the kind of music the pitying, wise-eyed gods might have 
written for mankind”; to rank Chopin among the four or five 
vital forces; to find the purest expression of felicity in all 
music in Gluck’s Elysian strains; and to praise Brahms for his 
superb technique and extol the Liebeslieder as the best example 
of a giant’s relaxation in smaller or lighter works—coupling 
them with Handel’s Acis and Galatea, Tchaikovsky’s Casee- 
Noisette suite, Bach’s Inventions, and Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll. 
It is true that he subjects Bach to a great deal of harsh criticism 
on the score of his morbid religiosity and preoccupation with 
death and suffering, even to the length of charging him with 
being at once a “ great provincial with bourgeois corners ” and é 
decadent ; and that he strongly supports the practice of retouch- 
ing and re-scoring the works of Beethoven. Schubert is hardly 
mentioned at all, and then in a tone of disparagement. But 
the broad fact remains that, while incapable of bestowing 
unstinted praise on any composer, and anxious to “ put the 
classics in their place,” Mr. Newman is very far indeed from 
wishing to scrap them wholesale; that he is capable of inter- 
mittent but high reverence for their achievements. He differs 
from a good many fashionable critics in his familiarity with the 
works of the ancients, and in testing the moderns by standards 
which these critics are either ignorant of, or refuse to accept. 
Perhaps the wisest and sanest passages in the book are those in 
which he differentiates the originality that counts from that which 
does not. He holds that the type of originality which consists 
in the making of a new language for the utterance of quite new 
things will be seen in greater profusion in the future, ‘* given the 
right conditions, one of which may be the bringing up of com- 
posers of genius in as complete ignorance as possible of the work 
of the classics, ancient and modern.” But harmony is & 
“natural not aninvented language,” and “ harmony, sufficiently 
malleable and flexible for contemporary musical thought to 
do whatever it likes with it, has always come by gradual and 
logical development from pre-existing harmony, not by a sudden 
leap from it.” Freak systems appear and disappear, being 
infertile, though experimentalists ‘do invaluable service in 
suggesting possible fields of new harmonic subtlety for 
more broadly-based composers to cultivate. But the great 
stream of real progress will always flow along the main bed that 
time has channelled so deep.” Mr. Newman has no fear of the 
exhaustion of musical language, because it is fluid and not fixed. 
Words are inelastic compared with the constituent elements of 
musical harmony. There is an immense range of material, 
both extensive and intensive, to be yet exploited before we are 
reduced to the use of quarter tones. In this context we may 


note that in speculating on the advent of the next great musi al 
genius Mr. Newman, for all his advocacy of the claims of the 
grotesque, anticipates that the coming great man will be less 
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of a pictorialist and more of a humanist than Stravinsky ; that, 
when he is master of his medium, “ his music will undergo just 
the same simplification as the music of Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Wolf did in their last days.” In fine, he hints that the score 
of the future may be even more delicate in its tissue than the 
scores of Mozart; and that in time quite long works may be 
“built up out of melody alone, and will move us without the 
visible display of the harmony that colours and sustains it.” 

Of the other serious articles, we may single out an interesting 
speculation on the enlargement of the scope of mimodrama, 
suggested by L’L nfant Prodigue,and based on the view that the 
nearer opera approaches pure emotion the less words become 
necessary; an admirable defence of the amateur composer— 
not the composer who writes amateurishly, but the com- 
poser who practises composition as a relaxation rather 
than a profession, earns his living in another way, and 
keeps clear of the society and “shop” talk of musicians ; 
a suggestive paper on “The Small Poem in Music,” of 
which he finds the best examples in the pianoforte pieces 
of Scriabine; and a delightful and genial paper on literary 
men’s musical “‘ howlers”’ suggested by a poem of Mr. Drink- 
water's, containing some acute observations on the unromantic 
names and romantic personalities of instruments. The papers 
with a literary or historical motive are among the best in the 
book, notably those suggested by Balzac’s musical stories, 
the strange prescience of which had already been observed by 
Mr. James Huneker, and by Murger’s Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme. 
Here we are reminded how Music repeats the vagaries of letters, 
and how her own vagaries have been forestalled by earlier 
practitioners, as in the case of Schanne, the original of Murger’s 
Schaunard, who actually composed a symphony entitled ‘‘ The 
Influence of Blue in the Arts” nearly eighty years ago. As 
Murger says in his Preface: “‘ The Bohemian vocabulary is 
the hell of rhetoric and the paradise of neologism.’”’ ‘‘ Mad 
Monarchs in Music”’ is a sardonic essay on the megalomania 
of the executant, a favourite theme of Mr. Newman’s. It was 
not Nero, however, whom the German Professor (whose name 
Mr. Newman forgets) ingeniously used as the vehicle of his 
satire on the Kaiser. Professor Quidde’s famous brochure was 
on Caligula: copious extracts were printed from it in the JWest- 
minster Gazette at the time, and might well be reprinted now. 


’ 


There remain a good many papers of a lighter order—fan- 
tasias, visions, burlesques, satires, for which Mr. Newman offers 
excuse on the ground that the sufferings of a musical critic are 
so great that he must “ either go mad and deal death all round 
him or see himself and his sad profession humorously.” Our 
comment is that Mr. Newman does both. Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, but he construes the precept with extreme 
latitude in ‘his notice of Mr. Cyril Scott’s poetry. His 
“Open Letters to a Young Musical Critic”? on enemies, on 
Libel and Bluff, are sometimes witty, but often disfigured by 
such lapses as this on the sacrifice of friends: ‘ Self-indulgent 
coward! If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; if thy friend 
offend thee, chuck him out.’ Most of the articles were written 
during the war, but the few references to it—e.g., the comparison 
of the critic’s function with plastic surgery as applied to mangled 
soldiers, and Mr. Newman’s sufferings in listening to some 
Belgian opera-singers who “had brought nothing away with 
them—not even their voices ’—are so frigid and tasteless that 
it is only at the end of the book, & propos of funeral marches, 
that one begins to realize that Mr. Newman’s levity may be 
akin to the conduct of those who make haste to laugh lest they 
be compelled to weep. The “ fragment” entitled ‘ Musical 
History in a.p. 2217” is a bitter attack on the Three Choirs 
Festivals, in which we read that “a private letter preserves the 
remark of a musical critic, in the spring of one year, that it was 
about time Parry was sickening for another oratorio.” 
sequel is in the same vein, and when the text breaks off with 
“Here unfortunately the fragment ends,” we can only say, 
for one reader, that “ fortunately ’’ would be nearer the mark. 





THE LAUGH SARDONIC.* 
Mr. Bernarp SHaw’s new volume of plays serves merely to 
confirm the impression left by all his later work, that he has 
long since withdrawn from all human society to inhabit a two- 
dimensional world peopled by goblins. To describe his fantasias 
on this plane as caricatures would be altogether wide of the mark, 
for the essence of a caricature is its resemblance to the original— 
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&c, By Bernard Shaw, London; Constable, {73, 6d, net.) | of false impression and begin again with an unclouded mind. 





a similitude heightened, not impaired, by the overstatement 
of one or more special characteristics. Nothing of the kind 
can be said of Mr. Shaw’s inventions, which caper and prattle 
not even by the simply intelligible rule of contraries, but in a 
manner so erratic that there is no means of inferring, and 
placing oneself at, the datum-point from which they were 
visualized—unless, as there is some reason to suspect, the base 
of all Mr. Shaw’s triangulations is nothing more than an over- 
weening contempt for humanity which expresses itself by 
endowing his characters with the intellect of Bedlam. 

But perhaps the explanation that he no longer meets any real 
people in daily life is too attractively easy a method of accounting 
for his peculiar vision as embodied in the recent plays. It 
may be nearer the mark to say that these bear the manifest 
stamp of an intercourse rigorously confined to persons who can 
only be termed, in no derogatory sense, secondary—those. whose 
chief function in life is the translation into one artistic medium 
or another of the doings, passions, and experience of the non- 
interpretative mass of the community which, as compared in 
complexity of consciousness with the artist, is unquestionably 
primary. But there can be no grosser error in psychology 
than to mistake the secondaries for primaries, and to represent 
the ordinary, intuitive, and non-analytical man or woman in 
terms of the self-descriptive, restless, and easily unbalanced 
technician, whose genuine personality is almost totally absorbed 
and consumed by his work, in proportion as that work is good 
of its kind, leaving little but the poorest of small change for 
daily affairs. 

This mistake, however, Mr. Shaw makes over and over again, 
and the simpler (superficially) the type which he wishes to 
counterfeit, the more distractingly obvious the divergence 
becomes. It is also responsible for the extreme lack of indi- 
viduality in his dramatic conversations, which renders it almost 
impossible to follow or retain the different characters concerned 
in his dialogue, which in the worst literary sense is ‘‘ no respectcr 
of persons,” but rattles on, sometimes with brilliance, rarely 
with truth, and never with discrimination. 

The present volume consists of one full-length play and five 
trifles—not by any means “light as air,’ in execution at all 
events, for although (with the exception of O'Flaherty, V.(., 
which aims at comedy) these are all broadly farcical in concep- 
tion, a large proportion of the dialogue would hardly be tolerated 
in the least ambitious revue. What is one to make, for instance, 
of this sort of thing (Great Catherine) ?— 

‘* Patiomkin—Have you had a college education, darling ? 
I have. 

Edstaston—Certainly. I am 

Patiomkin—It is enough that 
Catherine will supply the aris” 


of Arts. 
bachelor, darling : 


a Bachelor 
you are a 


&@ passage which might be explained away as an illustration 
of the Prime Minister’s boorish humour, if it could not 
matched over and over again in contexts not susceptible of this 
indulgent interpretation: the ‘ Admiral von Cockpits” and 
“General von Schinkenburg,”’ for instance, in The Inca of 
Perusalem, the buffoonery in the same play of the Princess who 
does not know how to use a telephone, or of the ex-doctor 
waiter who, on being reproved for bringing lukewarm tea, 
proceeds from professional habit to take the teapot’s pulse, 
or the heavy-footed horseplay of Annajanska. 

The name-piece, Heartbreak House, which is described in a 
particularly long and discursive Preface as “cultured and 
leisured Europe before the war ”’ (though the action of the play 
takes place, with a scrupulous regard for the unities, in war 
time), is a curious medley of harlequinade and Lenten sermon, 
as bewildering in its way as Strindberg’s Spook Sonata, without 
the eerie power of that distracted genius to grip the attention 
alike in eccentricity .and commonplace. Possibly it might 
appear more intelligible in the round with living mouthpieces 
to render the criss-cross of argument more easy to follow: on 
the printed page it resolves itself simply into a trial of endurance 
between author and reader, in which the former comes off ail 
too easily first, with all the honours except lucidity. The fact 
is that the latter, subconsciously preoceupied (till he abandons 
the attempt as hopeless) by the effort to make the characters 
square with some known concept of ordinary men and women, 
never has the glimmering of a chance, and when at last he 
realizes that the whole thing is a grotesque, a Bakst procession 
(without the element of beauty in freakishness) flatly profiled on 
a conventionalized background, it is too late to retrace the stepa 
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No artist, in whatever medium and whatever the conventions 
he chooses, can afford to fling away the aid of illusion as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw deliberately does. The  best-trained child, 
with the best will in the world, cannot be expected to perform 
the muscular feat of swallowing a neat powder without a dole 
of lubricating jam—yet this is the physical impossibility which 
Mr. Shaw exacts of the reader by sedulously stopping-out 
every human element of his personages with the exception of a 
few harsh surfaces which can be exploited for facile satire. In 
the result, the reader is ten times more critical of characters in 
which he is unable to believe than if his judgment were softened 
towards them by the atmosphere of reality. 

Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. In the Preface to The Inca 
of Perusalem Mr. Shaw, contrasting himself with the foolish 
mass of his countrymen who once regarded the Kaiser as a 
genuine danger, briefly declares: ‘ I knew better.” No phrase 
could better have expressed his handicap. To know better is 
not necessarily to know well—it may even be the exact opposite. 
When it comes to the presentation of humanity, it is a curse 
which genius itself can hardly suffice to compensate. 





IN KUT AND CAPTIVITY.* 

Masor Sanves has written an interesting book on the earlier 
phase of the war in Mesopotamia, which will serve as a pendant 
to Mr. Candler’s account. Major Sandes was attached to the 
Sixth Indian Division, under General Townshend, which formed 
the main portion of Sir John Nixon’s expeditionary force. He 
was in charge of the bridging train which followed the army up 
the Tigris. He describes the capture of Kurna, the rapid 
advance up to Amarah, the battle of Es Sin, where the Turks 
offered a strenuous resistance, the occupation of Kut, and the 
fatal advance upon Baghdad which ended at Ctesiphon. His 
account of the battle of Ctesiphon is by far the best that has 
appeared, and is illustrated with useful sketch-maps. He gives 
a full narrative of the retreat, which was most skilfully conducted, 
and relates the history of the five months’ siege of Kut. After 
the surrender in April, 1916, he was taken to Asia Minor, and 
remained at Yozgad till Turkey capitulated a year ago. Major 
Sandes was thus spared the doubtful privilege of engaging in 
the controversy that arose out of the fall of Kut, and his book 
has the freshness of an independent record. It is well furnished 
with maps and plans, and it is evidently based throughout on 
official information and the evidence of eyewitnesses. What- 
ever may be thought of the strategy of the campaign, the Sixth 
Indian Division achieved a great name for itself in the advance 
on Baghdad, and deserved to find so competent an historian as 
Major Sandes. 

The battle of Ctesiphon, November 22nd-25th, 1915, was an 
astonishing adventure. The Sixth Division, with part of the 
Thirtieth Brigade and a Cavalry Brigade, had marched away 
northward beyond Kut to attack Nuruddin’s larger army and to 
capture Baghdad. General Townshend, as he told his troops 
in Kut, had remonstrated against his orders, and had urged 
that two, if not three, divisions were needed to do the work, 
and to hold the great city when it had been taken. The mere 
task of holding the line of communications, for Baghdad is 
five hundred miles from Basra, required at least a division. 
Nevertheless ‘political considerations,” as the author says, 
prevailed and the advance was made. The army, mainly 
composed of Indian infantry, had driven Nuruddin from his 
entrenchments at Es Sin, and was confident of repeating the 
performance. Major Sandes says that Nuruddin, like General 
Kuropatkin in Manchuria, always hesitated and was lost at 
the critical moment, so that it is quite possible that General 
Townshend might, with luck, have reached Baghdad. His 
opening attack on the morning of November 22nd was almost 
completely successful. Advancing across a perfectly flat waste, 
the British and Indian infantry carried the key-position of the 
Turkish front line and took eight guns and many prisoners. 
The Turks then made a counter-attack which was repulsed with 
great loss. Nuruddin’s heart seems to have failed him at this 
moment, for at three o'clock in the afternoon our airmen saw 
the Turks removing their bridge and their transport, while 
Turkish columns were marching northward. But in the very 
nick of time, for the enemy, Khalil Pasha’s army corps from 
Erzerum had reached Baghdad, and was immediately sent to 
the battlefield. It made a’second counter-attack at half-past 
three that afternoon, and by sheer weight of numbers checked 
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our advance, so that the eight Turkish guns had to be abandoned, 
Khalil, being a man of spirit, then induced the doubting Nuruddin 
to hold on to the Ctesiphon position, until on the fourth day of 
the fighting General Townshend was compelled to give up 
the enterprise for lack of men. The British losses were yery 
heavy. Major Sandes says that the force of 11,000 bayonets 
sustained 4,267 casualties. The Eighteenth Brigade lost nearly 
half its numbers. In the Seventeenth Brigade the Staff suffered 
so greatly that Company Sergeant-Major Arlett, of the Ist Oxford 
and Bucks Light Infantry, had to act as Brigade Major, besides 
taking command of a large body of Indian infantry whose 
officers had all been killed or wounded. It would have been 
madness for this sadly weakened force to continue attacking a 
Turkish army twice or three times as strong in its formidable 
entrenchments, when General Townshend could not hope to 
profit by a victory. We may infer, indeed, that he would have 
been worse off if Nuruddin had retreated on the first afternoon 
of the battle. Khalil’s fresh divisions might then have caught 
our advancing troops unawares, and the inevitable retirement 
would have been longer and more difficult than it was. Major 
Sandes rightly reminds us that the Erzerum Corps contained 
some of the best material in the Turkish Army, and had done 
very well against the Russians. In holding back this Corps 
for three days, and beating off its attempts to intercept the 
retreat, the Sixth Division achieved a brilliant feat of arms, 
The story of the siege of Kut is well told by Major Sandes, 
Whether there should have been a siege at all is, of course, a 
question for debate. The author marshals the arguments for 
and against holding Kut, but does not decide between them. It 
is obvious that he and his fellow-officers expected to be relieved 
in a very short time. Some of them, he says, spent their leisure 
in writing out orders for new kits from India, to be posted as soon 
as the relieving force arrived. They assumed that, as the 
Sixth Division had captured the Es Sin position, the Twelfth 
Division and the reinforcing divisions that were soon to arrive 
would be equally successful. But the Turks were much stronger 
during the siege of Kut than they had been in the previous 
autumn, and heavy rainstorms converted the Tigris Valley 
into a morass through which it was almost impossible for General 
Aylmer to advance. Major Sandes thinks that the ability of the 
Kut garrison to hold out was underestimated, and that the 
relieving force acted with undue haste on the assumption that 
Kut must fall in three or four weeks at most. Had the attacks 
on Es Sin been delayed for a time, they might have been delivered 
with much greater weight. As it was, General Aylmer almost 
succeeded in breaking the Turkish lines on the right bank on 
March 8th, 1916, but the author seems to doubt whether he had 
troops enough to drive the blow home. It is most unfair to 
blame generals for not foreseeing all the accidents of war. We 
can only presume that if the Mesopotamian Command had 
known that Kut would stand a five months’ siege, it would 
have acted differently. As it was, 23,000 casualties were 
sustained in the unsuccessful attempts to relieve a force of 
13,000, many of whom were sick or wounded. Had General 
Townshend abandoned Kut and joined the rest of the army 
further down the Tigris, we should have lost the stores 
in Kut, but we should have saved many good fighting men. 
The politicians who were ultimately responsible were doubtless 
influenced by the Russian Government, who feared that a Turkish 
success on the Tigris might react on the Caucasus and Persia. 
If, however, the defence of Kut was a strategic error, it was a 
tactical success. The Turks made one great attack on Christmas 
Eve, 1915, and were soundly beaten. After that they contented 
themselves with a blockade. The garrison lost about a fourth of its 
numbers from wounds or from disease aggravated by poor food. 
When Kut surrendered the fighting strength of the garrison 
was 10,000 men, of whom three-fourths were Indian troops. 
Major Sandes gives a most painful account of the way in 
which the prisoners, especially the rank-and-file, were ill-treated 
by the Turks. We recommend the few surviving Turcophiles to 
read his pages, which should dispose of the Turkish soldier's 
mythical reputation for courtesy and good feeling. 





THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN.* 
Tae Reports of the Archbishops’ Committees have become 4 
feature of English Church life. A natural process of centraliza- 
tion, analogous to that to which, as much perhaps as to the 
deliberate policy of the Popes, the Papacy owes its development, 
é f ‘ec Lud 
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has brought the Metropolitan Sees in this country into greater 


prominence than formerly, giving their occupants to an increasing 
extent what may be called a power of attorney for the Church— 
the right of procuration, of initiative, of appellate jurisdiction, of 
direction, and presidency. Their Committees are the outward 
and visible sign of this primacy; the Church of England is 
pecoming rather an Archiepiscopal than an Episcopal Church. 
This particular Report will be read with attention, because 
“on the facts contained in it the decision of the Church with 
regard to a feminine ministry will,” we are told, “undoubtedly 
be based.” This suggestive intimation gives the key to the 
work of the Committee. This work is that of what are called 
the “Consultors” of a great Roman Congregation—such, e.g., 
as the Inquisition, or Holy Office. The Consultors draw up a 
Report, or “ Relation,” for the use of the Cardinals and prelates 
who compose the congregation. These dignitaries may, or may 
not, act upon the Report submitted to them ; this is a matter 
for them to decide. 

The Committee on the Ministry of Women—which included 
only one woman member, Miss Alice Gardner—has reported 
in a volume of some 320 pages, of which the Report itself com- 
prises no more than 29. It is illustrated by 15 well-executed 
representations of what are called “ religious” 
Abbesses, Canonesses, &c.—vested, no doubt correctly, with 


women— 


“stole and maniple,”’ or “ in sleeveless rochet and black cappa, 
or mantle worn in choir.”’ Of the 16 Appendices, which occupy 
the remaining 291 pages of the book, 8 are concerned with 
Deaconesses, to which subject the greater part even of the 
Report itself (which is ‘* on the sanctions and restrictions which 
govern the ministrations of women in the life of the Church, 
and the status and work of Deaconesses’’) is devoted. This 
prominence given to one, and that a subordinate, aspect of the 
larger question of the ministry of women affects the general 
interest of the Report. The same must be said of the limitations 
imposed on the Committee :— 

“By your Grace's request, our investigations have been 

purely historical in character. We have not dealt with questions 
hearing upon sex in comparative or speculative theology, nor 
with the reasons why women have never been ordained to the 
priesthood. The application of the results of our researches to 
the solution of modern problems has not been before us. . . . 
We are well aware of these matters, but it seems desirable to 
emphasize the fact that they do not come under the terms of 
reference of this Committee.” 
The result of this limitation of reference is a limitation of interest 
and reality. Precedent has, no doubt, a certain bearing on 
the questions as to the ministry of women now under discussion ; 
but it is not—no one can for a moment suppose that it is— 
decisive in their regard. 

In the first, or charismatic, age of Christianity the ministry 
of women appears to have been taken for granted: here the 
conclusions of Canon Mason (Appendix I., “The Ministries of 
Women in the New Testament”) differ little, if at all, from those 
of Mr. Hodgkin’s ]WWoman’s Place in the Church. Survivals 
of this earlier usage are found long after the establishment of 
the official hierarchy. We hear of “Presbyteresses”’ in the 
Ordo Romanus ; and in a canon of a Council of Laodicea 380 A.D. ; 
one of the collotype illustrations in this volume shows us a nun 
f the Charterhouse wearing that distinctive ornament of 
the priesthood, the stole. To the question, “Did women 
preach or celebrate the Eucharist ?”’ the answer is that it was 
not till a comparatively late date that these functions assumed 
their present shape. That women were ministers of the Word 
is certain. ‘“ Did women preach?” asks a Roman Catholic 
writer (Nineteenth Century, December, 1916). “‘ Of course they 
preached.” And to the further question, “Did they say 
Mass?” she replies by asking whether, in the Early Church, 
priests did so. ‘* Did presbyters perform those functions in 
the liturgy which the priest now performs? A complete 
answer to this question involves the carly theory of the Ecclesia 
and its liturgical assemblies.” 
only preacher; “the concelebrated Mass, 
ordination of a Bishop and of priests, is a vestige of the earlier 


The Bishop was originally the 
retained in the 


rule. In this sense,” this writer concludes, “women presbyters 
celebrated the Mass in precisely the same way as the male 


presbyters. The present conception of ‘sacerdotal functions,’ 


and the belief that these inhere in one sex only, have grown 
up together.” 
Archaeology, however, is an untrustworthy guide. The 


lon » iQ M4 . . 
Sope is slippery ; those who venture upon it may find them- 


&e!ves carried “ where they would not”; neither the Church of 








England nor rational religion is greatly concerned with these 
things. And to confuse the “liberty of prophesying” with 
the admission of women to the threefold ministry is disingenuous. 
It is conceivable that this ministry, itself the creature of cireum- 
stances, should, were circumstances to change, be modified ;_ or 
supplemented by one of a less specialized type in which women 
might be included. But, as it stands, there is reason to think 
that the strain of reconstruction would be excessive. And the 
more the element of thaumaturgy enters into popular religious 
conceptions, the more this would be the case. It is an instinct 
of self-preservation which leads those who regard these concep- 
tions as vital to insist upon the status quo. For these beliefs, 
which are found more particularly in the theology of the Sacra- 
ments, are not sufficiently robust to bear transplanting. Neither 
the Mass, nor what is known as the Sacrament of Penance, 
would survive the coming of the priestess. In each case the 
belief involved is attenuated, and depends upon association ; 
it stands, or falls, with the priest. 

What is proposed is on other lines and of another order. And 
at a time when religion, in the received sense of the word, is, 
r appears to be, at its lowest ebb, and the life of the world is 
being diverted into other channels, those who believe in the 
recuperative power of the Churches, and in their potentialities 
for beneficent action upon mankind, are surely unwise if they 
refuse the co-operation of that section of the human 
race which still clings with something like enthusiasm to the 
traditional embodiment of religion in the formulas and institu- 
tions of Christianity—‘“‘ the devout female sex’; while, from 
another point of view, if a woman has a message, the Church 
which silences her incurs a grave responsibility. Not so was 
the mind of St. Paul. ‘* Despise not prophesyings ; quench not 
the Spirit’: and, distasteful as, it seems, they were to himself 
personally, he adds—for his was a free spirit—‘* Forbid not 
to speak with tongues.” 


the larger— 





FICTION, 


BLUE CHINA.* 

Tue romance of the collector's life has not been neglected by 
modern novelists, though its psychological possibilities have 
not yet been fully explored. Miss Harraden in two of her 
recent romances has given us an interesting study of a woman 
who dealt in precious stones ; and Mr. Pertwee and Mr. Vernon 
Rendall have both composed spirited fantasias with a curio- 
collector as the central figure. Mrs. Croker in her new novel 
finds her main motive in the passion for Oriental porcelain of an 
elderly retired Shanghai merchant, a hard, selfish man redeemed 
from materialism by his hobby, yet led through it to make 
shipwreck of his happiness. For it exposes him to the machin- 
ations of an unscrupulous niece, the daughter of a sister who had 
been disowned for marrying a smooth-tongued adventurer. 
Mimi Vole—nomen omen—reduced to dire straits by the extrava- 
gance of her husband, worms herself into the confidence of her 
uncle by a careful study of porcelain lore, of which his sister, 
Mrs. Toler, who kept house for him, and another orphan niece, a 
sprightly red-haired maiden, were deplorably ignorant. Passing 
herself off as a distressed spinster, Mimi successively and success- 
fully ousts her uncle’s secretary, his sister, and her cousin from 
his house, and makes herself indispensable as cataloguist, house- 
keeper, and mistress of the ceremonies. But this is a story not 
of one but of two adventuresses. The other is a vivacious 
widow of expensive tastes and decorative exterior, to whose 
blandishments Michael Dargan gradually succumbs. In Mimi's 
absence she beguiles him into an offer of marriage. But 
on her return Mimi reasserts her supremacy, and persuades 
her uncle, enfeebled by an opportune illness, to cancel his 
engagement and buy off the widow. Then comes the crash— 
literal and metaphorical. Mimi carries off her uncle to 
and Mrs. Brune, maddened by 
surreptitious 


recuperate, disappointment, 
makes a 


armed with suitable implements, 


entry into the collector’s house, 
and having smashed the 
entire collection, levants to the Continent. Michael Dargan 
dies of the shock of discovery, but by an ingenious stroke of 
poetic justice the wicked niece is suitably punished, as he had 
left his collection to her, and the rest of his estate to his blameless 
sister and the sprightly but virtuous Jean—the other niece. 
By way of side-shows we have Jean’s romantic attachment to 
the unjustly disowned son of a county magnate, who “makes 
good ” in America ; Jean’s experiences and adventures at a Ladies 


China. By B, M. Croker, London: Hutchinson, (6s, 9d. pet.) 
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Horticultural College; and some lively portraiture of modern 
society in country houses. It is a spirited but mixed enter- 
tainment, in which melodrama, sentiment, and intrigue all 
play their parts; but the weakness of the book resides in the 
fact that what ought to be a tragedy leaves us cold, since Dargan 
is not a tragic or a dignified figure; and we are more diverted 
by the interludes than engrossed by the main action. 





Reapaste Novets.—The Obstinate Lady. By W. E. Norris. 
(Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.)—A modern story of London society. 
The reader will be intrigued by the mystery of Jack Maddison’s 
sudden death——The Beginning and the End. By Annie 
Topham. (Melrose. 6s. net.)—Gives an account of how the 
heroine, betrayed by a philanderer, reconstitutes her life and 
“makes good.” The Green Shoes of April. By Rachel Swete 
Macnamara. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 9d. net.)—A very 
delightful Irish story containing some attractive lyrics, the 
best of which, singing of the Green Shoes and the wild songs 
of April, gives the book its title. The Barber of Putney. 
By J. B. Morton. (Philip Allan. 7s. net.)—A realistic account 
of a Cockney who enlists at the beginning of the war and 
the life in France. This book will bring the routine of the 
trenches home to its readers.——Over and Above. By J. E. 
Gurdon. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Another war book giving 
a minute and vivid account of a young aviator’s service at the 


front. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
oo 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 

















The Edinburgh Review opens with an instructive article on 
“Munitions and Mr. Lloyd George” by Major-General R. 
Mahon, who was specially concerned with war material for 
years before the war, and who assisted the Master-General of 
Ordnance after the war began. The effect of it is that guns and 
shells did not begin to drop from the skies as soon as Mr. Lloyd 
George became the first Minister of Munitions in May, 1915, but 
that the much-abused War Office had already created a vast 
organization both here and in Canada and the United States, 
which Mr. Lloyd George inherited and for which he took the 
sole credit. “Up to April, 1916, the supplies received by our 
armics in the field were the result of the War Office arrange- 
ments.” The War Office could have done more, the writer says, 
if the Cabinet had not shown such reluctance to face the labour 
questions, of “dilution” and so on. As for high-explosive 
shells for field guns, the demand did not arise until October, 
1914. There were technical difficulties in making the new shells, 
and heavier machinery had to be installed for their manufacture, 
but the output began to increase from January, 1915. Canada 
began making shells in September, 1914, and sent the first 
consignment in December, 1914. Lord Kitchener inaugurated 
the local munition committees and the co-operative schemes of 
manufacture. General Mahon’s specific statements contrast 
strangely with the politicians’ speeches which he quotes. 
Mr. Bernard Holland writes on ‘ Municipal Housing.” Mr. 
Hugh Elliot discusses “The Drink Problem” from the stand- 
point of a cautious individualist, suggesting that we ought to 
know more about the effects of Prohibition before Parliament 
tries to legislate against alcoholism. Dr. J. ©. Stamp contri- 
butes an important paper on “ Taxation of Capital and * Ability 
to Pay’ ”’; he sums up strongly in favour of a tax on income as 
being more just than any tax on capital could be. Last comes an 
excellent article by Sir Lynden Macassey on “‘ More Economic 
Fallacies in Industry,” in which he points out that, while many 
workmen have been led astray by Marxian falsehoods, many 
employers fail to realize the value—even the commercial value— 
of friendly relations with their employees. We believe that 
the bad employers to whom he refers are exceptional, but the 
good employers unhappily suffer for the faults of their fellows. 


An eloquent and enthusiastic article on “The Charm of 
London” by a Belgien artist, M. Paul Lambotte, appears in the 
October issue of the Anglo-French Review (Dent, 28. 6d. net). 
He takes exception to the closing of the gardens in the squares, 
and to the excess of individual liberty that is displayed in ill- 
planned streets or in the indifference with which certain large 





houses present their worst sides to the park or the street. These 
are fair criticisms. 
The Geographical Journal for October has an interesting 





Tt. 
account of ‘‘ Geological Work on the Western Front ” by Captain 
W. B. R. King. The War Office did not realize the importanca 
of geology until almost the end of the war, and the whole work 
of advising the engineers and tunnelling companies devolved 
upon Colonel David of Sydney, Lieutenant Loftus Hills, and 
Captain King himself, whereas the enemy had thirty geologists 
at work and the Americans had seventeen. In Flanders 
especially geological knowledge would have saved the engineers 
much wasted effort. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans, Ba, 
net.)—The Charity Organization Society has just issued tho 
twenty-eighth edition of this authoritative guide to the very 
numerous charities of London. The total “ turnover” of these 
institutions, excluding Churches and Missions, was in 1917 no 
less than £8,135,427, nearly half of which represented voluntary 
contributions. The introductory review of the finance of these 
charities is worth reading. 





The League of Nations Union, wisely seeking to make ful] 
use of the printing press, has begun to issue a quarterly, The 
Covenant (3s. 6d.), in addition to its monthly, The League, 
Lord Robert Cecil in a Preface to the first number of The 
Covenant says that “ we have to remove mountains of ignoranee 
and prejudice,” and adds that “ the whole intention of our foreign 
policy must be modified if the League is to effect a real change 
in international relations ”’—a “hard doctrine,” as he admits, 
Mr. Barnes shows how the League opens “A New Era for 
Labour,” and Mr. P. W. Martin explains the purpose of the 
International Labour Office which is to spring from the coming 
Conference in Washington. Mr. Reginald Berkeley discusses 
the mandates to be granted by the League for the ex-German 
colonies and portions of the former Ottoman Empire. Half 
the number is devoted to “ Current Topics,” containing much 
useful information on international affairs, with some maps. 


Procedure and Practice relating to Private Bills in Parliament. 
By Thomas Landers. (Stevens. 32s.)—Mr. Landers gives a 
full account of the complex procedure that has to be followed 
in the case of a private Bill, from the first stages of its preparation 
to its passing into law, and prints the numerous forms that have 
to be filled up. He devotes a brief chapter to the new Scottish 
procedure by Provisional Order with local inquiries. It is a 
useful and practical book, which appears opportunely in view of 
the flood of private Bills that may be expected with the retum 


of peace. 


The P.R.H.A. Red Book, just issued by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, at St. George’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W. 1, gives an encouraging account of the progress of 
public-house reform under the guidance of this Association, 
which was founded by Dr. Jayne, then Bishop of Chester, and 
Colonel Craufurd in 1896. There are now 250 public-houses 
under the management of the Association and kindred Trusts. 
The book gives particulars of them, under counties, with some 
photographs. In all these houses, as in the Central Control 
Board’s houses in the Carlisle district, the managers have no 
interest in the sale of alcoholic liquor, but receive a large com- 
mission on the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The Associ- 
ation’s dividend is limited to 5 per cent., which has been paid 
regularly for twenty years, and there is a substantial reserve 
fund. Unhappily the Association’s sphere of action is limited, 
for “ 80 per cent. of the licensed houses in England are firmly 
tied to brewers and distillers, and are beyond the reach of 
reforming zeal under the present laws.” 











Things Seen in London. By A. H. Blake. (Seeley, Service. 
3s. net.)—Mr. Blake knows London better than most Londoners, 
and has written a pleasant little book about some of the his- 
torical relics and some of the strange sights that may be seen 
if one looks for them. The book is illustrated with many good 


photographs. 


The Prejiteering Act, 1919, Fully Annotated. By L. W. J. 
Costello and R. O'Sullivan. (Stevens. 5s. net.)—This little 
book, containing the text of the Act, with an Introduction and 
a commentary, makes a timely appearance, and does great credit 
to the editors. They remind us in their Introduction that the 


| Common Law from early times punished “ forestalling, regrating, 
and inzrossing,’’and thatit wasstrengthened by numerousstatutes. 
A general Act of 1552 and later Acts were repealed in 1772, 
mainly at the instance of Burke, but offewlers were prosecuted 
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under the Common Law and the earlier statutes until an Act 


of 1844, passe d under the influence of the Manche ete r School of 

litical economists, abolished the offences of “ forestalling, 
regrating, and ingrossing.”’ We have now gone back to the older 
view, and are trying to do in a more systematic way what our 
mediaeval ancestors ev idently failed to achieve. 









Palmerston and the ate Revolution. By C. Sproxton. 
(Cambridge University Press. . 6d. net.)—The late Captain 
Bproxton, Fellow of Peterhouse, was one of the promising young 
historians who were killed in France. The able and interesting 
essay with which he gained the Prince Consort Prize in 1914 has 













been edited by Sir Adolphus Ward, Master of Peterhouse, with 
a memoir by Mr. Temperley. Captain Sproxton’s careful 
examination of Palmerston’s handling of the Hungarian problem 
jn 1848 and 1849, when the Magyars were loudly calling for | 
British assistance and Russia was aiding the Hapsburgs with 
one eye on Turkey, is based largely on the despatches in the | 
Record Office, which, it seems, a recent German writer on the 
subject has gravely misrepresented, to put it mildly. Palmer- | 
| 
| 









ston, like Lord Salisbury in the case of Armenia, knew that there 
were limits to the power of the British Fleet, which could not 
sail over the Carpathians. He refused to intervene on behalf 
of the Magyars, as public opinion desired. He remained strictly 
neutral, and kept the Turks neutral. But when Turkey was 
pressed to surrender the Magyar refugees to the Emperor and | 
the Tsar, Palmerston intervened with telling effect, and ordered | 
the Mediterranean squadron under Sir William Parker to Besika | 

| 











Bay to give the Turks moral support. The refugees were not 
given up, and peace was preserved between the Powers. Palmer- | 
ston’s good sense and great dipiomatic skill were never better | 
displayed than in this forgotten incident, for which, of course, | 
he received no thanks from his countrymen. 


a Re sprint of John Blacman’s Memoir. With 
Translation and Notes by M. R. James. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net.)—The Provost of Eton has reprinted a 
contemporary eulogy of the Royal founder by his confessor, 
who was Cantor of Eton and Warden of King’s Hall, Cambridge. 
The eulogy was printed by Copland in 1510 and reprinted by 
Thomas Hearne in 1732, but it will be new to this generation of 
Etonians. Dr. James, an immaculate editor, tells us a good 
deal about the pious Blacman, whose Latin style must indeed 
be “rated very low,”’ though he ranked as a learned man in his 
day and had a considerable library. Doubtless Blacman’s 
tract helped to build up the legend of the feeble King’s excep- 
tional sanctity. Dr. James illustrates it by reprinting a con- 
temporary praver in English verse to “ sweet King Henry,” 
and several Latin prayers referring to the miracles said to have 
occurred at his tomb. 














Henry the Sixth : 





















What the World Owes to the Pharisees. By R. Travers Herford. 
(Allen and Unwin. 1s. net.)—Mr. Herford, though not a Jew, 
makes an ingenious plea for the Pharisees in this pamphlet, 
delivered as the Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture. The Pharisees, 
as devcted adherents of the Torah—the teaching of Moses—and 
as the developers of the Talmud, kept Judaism alive through the 
It is an interesting point of view. 









oges ol | orsecution. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
_—— 
Allen (P.), Educational Principles and Missionary Methods (R. Scott) net 
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Asi (E. L.), The Problem of Nervous Breakdown, 8vo..(Mills & Boon) net 10,6 
Aucassin et Nicolete, ed. by F. W. Bourdillon, cr a. .(Longmans) net 4/6 
Baker (Emily), The Com'ng of Gwen, cr 8vo........ Morgan & Scott) net 4/6 
Barker (H. G.), Songs in Cities and Gardens, or 8vo (o hatto & Windus) net Ye 
Barton (F. T.), The Cottager’s Pig, cr 8VO......ccceeeeees (Jarrold) net 6 
Battle of Verdun, 1014-1918, 8SvO..........000. ene oe (Michelin) net 3/0 
Benson (E. F.), Autumn Sowing, cr 8VO...........-0005 (Collins) net 3/6 
Bertenshaw (T i , Longmans’ Modern French Course, Part IIIL., or 8vo 
(Longmans) net 3/6 
Billiards, The Beginner at, by ‘‘ Cut-Cavendish,” er 8vo..(W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Bojer (J. ), The Power of a Lie, er 8vo : ieee & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Bonner (Geraldine), Miss Maitland, Private Sec retary....(Appleton) net 6/6 
Bonner (H. B.), Christianity and Conduct, cr 8VO....:.....+- (Watts) net 2/6 
Boswell (A. B.), Poland and the Poles, 8vo.............. (Methuen) net 12/6 
Brady (E. J.), The House of the Winds, i, eee (ilarrap) net 4/6 
Brereton (Lt.-Col. F. 8.), The Great War and the R.A.M.C. (Constable) net 12/6 
Briar Rose Book of Old, Old Fairy Tales (The), 4to.......... (Nelson) net 10/6 
Brinton (E. D.), Eton Water-Colours, 8VO..........seee+ (Black) net 2/6 
British Bird Book { The), ed. by P. B. Kirkman, éto.......... (Nelson) net 144 0 





Perret TTT (Murray) net 10/6 


The Ring ont the Book, 8vo 
. Richards) net 3/6 


F ), Gleanings, cr &vo 


rowning (R.), 
Brondrit «D 












Buchanan (J. Y.), Accounts hood red of Work Done and Things Seen, Svo 
(Camb. Univ Press) net 21,0 
By ron (F. N.), Athenian Days, 18mo ELS. (E. Mathews) net 2 6 
Cannan (M by ), The Splendid Days, er Fe ee ee aie 5 (Blackwell) net 8/6 
Carshaw (H. Easy Numerical Trigonometry. (Oxf rd Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Castle (A. ar i b Little Tiours in Great Days, cr 8vo....(Constable) net 6/0 
mber R. W In Secret, ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
, uses irom t hy eni he Hippelytus of Buripide 
: eoceces Cevecee (Egoist) ne 2.6 









Ste. i 








Culberston (W. 8.), Commercial Policy in War-Time & After ( Appleton) net 10 6 
Debt of Guy Arnolle (The), adapted from French by Alice Dease (Sands) net 3,6 











Digby (K. H.), Immunity in He: ee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8,6 
Dixon (T. » The Way of a Man, cr 8vo............. +«++-(Appleton) net 6/6 
Dobeil (C.), The Amoebae Living im Man, roy 8V0...cccccccce (Bale) net 7/6 
Douglas (Lord A.), Collected Poems, 8vo................ (Secker) net 7/6 
Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), Spade Work, cr 8vo....(Hurst & Blackett) net 6/9 
Eason (A.), Flow and Measurement of Air and Gases, 8vo..(Griffin) net 25/0 
Enock (E. E.), The Girls of Clare Hall, cr 8vo...... (Morgan & Scott) net 4/6 
Everett-Grven (E.), Mrs. Desmond’s Daughter, cr 8Svo (Morgan & Scott) net 60 
Ferber (Edna), Cheerful—By Request, er 8vo............ (Methuen) net 5/0 
pishee (Bev. R. H.), The Outside of the Inside . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Gem (8. H.), Parochial Occasions, cr 8VO...........00.0008 (R. Scott) net 3/0 
Glasgow (Ellen), The wor OD BR sinc cwngscneneceecad (Murray net 7,0 
SORRY GE Ti0U8, ey * Ta CR B0Os anoic kc is cavcduvescacanns (Odhams) net 6/0 
Griffin (G.), Ess? ys on Cemenen Topics, cr 8vo (Heath Cranton) net 2/6 
Guide to the Duties of an Adjutant, by “ Tallow,” 8vo (Gale & Polden) net 5/0 
Hagedorn (H.), Barbara Picks a Husband, er 8vo .....(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hall (W. R.), Tie Heart of a Mystic, cr 8vo.......... (E. Mathews) net 8/6 
Haverford Collection of Cuneiform Tablets or Documents from Temple : 
Archives of Telloh, ed. by G. A. Ba “0 n, folio. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 60/0 
Hill (J. A.), Emerson and his Philosophy, er 8Vo............. (Rider) net 3/6 
Hooker (W. H.), Britain's Oversea Trade, cr 8VO.........06- (Wilson) net 3/0 
Hudson (8.), Richard Kurt, cr 8V0.........escccceeees .fSecker) net 7/6 
Hunt (A.), Auberon Hope, cr 8V0........ccccccceeees (Routied ige) net 6/0 
Hunter (W. 8.), General Psychology, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Inge (W. R.), Outspoken Essays, cr 8VO............0005 (Lougmans) net 6/0 
Jeffrey (G.), A Brief Description of the He ly Sepulchre, Jerusalem, &c., 
Se e EET CT OTT ETT er TT eer Tori re (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Jones (J. D.) he Lord of Life and Death, cr 8Svo (Hodder & Stoughten) net 6/0 
Kendall (R. 8.), Benton of the Royal Mounted, er 8vo.......... (Lane) net 6/0 
Knight (H. J. C.), Counsels and Directions, cr 8vo. (8.P.C.K.) net 2/6 
Lawson (H.), Selected Poems, roy 8vo.......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Le Gallienne (R.), Pieces of Eight, cr 8V0..,.....ccceeeeeee (Coliins) net 3/6 
Lehmann (Liza), The Life of, by Herself, 8vo...... ...(F. Unwin) net 10/6 
Lindsay (F.), Bveryday eee (Rider) net 4/6 
Lippmann (W.), The Political Scene, cr 8Vo........ (Allen & Unwin) net 5,0 
Lucy (Sir tg Men and Manner in Parliament, 8vo..... (F. Unwin) net 10/6 
Lund (K. In and Out of the Wood, cr 8vo...... (Heath Cranton) net 6/0 
McKain (T. e) ME, BO ncesccencenscsctaseenveseecll (Jarrold) net 6/0 
McLachlan (H.), The Methodist U nitarian Movement, er8vo(Longmans) net 4/6 
Macleod (J.), Macedonian Measures and Others..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
MeMillan (R.), Why We Do It, cr 8vo..........46-- ..(W. Laurie) net 6,0 
Maher (R. A.), The Hills of Desire, a er .(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Mayor (Beatrice), Poems, cr 8V0............ lien & Unwin) net 2/6 
Milford Haven (Admiral the Marquis of), British ‘Naval Medals, folio 
(Murray) net 262,60 
Mitton (G ), The Two-Stringed Fiddle, cr 8v0O............ (Murray) net 7,0 
Newbolt (H.), The Book of the Long Trail, 8vo......... (Longmans) net 76 
| O'Dowd (Rev. W. B.), Preaching, cr 8vo...... deneeses -(Longmans) net 60 
Ollivant (A.), The Next Step, cr &vo .. ..-(Allen & Unwin) net 3.6 
Our Days on the Gold Coast, ed. by Lady Clifford, 8vo. ..(Murray) net 7/6 
Ozanne (Capt. J. A. F.), Roundsfrom a Pulpit, er 8vo (Alien & Unwin) net 5,0 
Paine (A. B.), The Arkansaw Bear, roy 8VO..........eee00. (Harrap) net 7/6 
Parker (A. A.), A Simple History of the C “ rch of England. .(R. Scott) net 3,6 
Paterson (A. B.), Saltbush Bill, J.P., and other Verses, Smo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) n 40 
Plautus, Menaechme, ed. by C. M. Knight, 18mo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5 0 
Ploughshare and Pruning Hook, cr 8VO0..........cce0ee0e (ileadley) net 60 
Pound (E.), Quia Pauper Amavi, roy 8VvO............ (Egoist) net 6/0 
Richmond (Sir W. B.), Assisi: ‘Impres ions of Half a Century, 4to 
(Macmillan) net 42.0 
Roberts (R.), The Unfinished Programme of Democracy....(lleadley) net 6.0 
Rohmer (S.), The Golden Scorpion, cr 8vo.......... ec0ce (Methven) net 6/0 
Schofield (A. T.), The Mind of a Woman, 18mo.......,. ..(Methuen) net 38/0 
Seton-Watson (R. W.), Europe in the Melting-Pot, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 4,6 
Shaw (F. H.), On Great Waters, cr 8VO...........00085 ...(Cassell) net 7/0 
Simpson (W. J. 8.), Broad Church Theory, cr 8vo (R. Seott) net 3/6 
Skinner (C. A.), Prayer in the Light of the Fatherhood of Goa (ifeffer) net 2.6 
Smith (Ellen Ada), The One in Possession, er 8vo....... (Jarrold) net 7,6 
Smith (G. F.), Longmans’ Direct Composition, Part II ..(Longmans) 2+ 
Smyth (Ethel), Memoira by, 8V0..........00c0eeeeeees (Li ongmal 13) net 28 0 
Spikes (W. H.), The Foundations of Engineering (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 
Sweetser (A.), The American Air Service, cr 8VO......... (Ap pieton) net 10/6 
Talbot (F. A), Millions from Waste, Svo... (F. Unwin) net 21/0 
Tomlinson (FE. 'T.), The Story of General Pershing, er 8vo. .( Appleton) net 66 
Tremlett (Mrs. Horace), Platonic Peter, cr 8vo........ (Hutchinson) net 
Turner (B.), The Sun in Splendour, er 8v0..........6+5- .(Melrose) net 70) 
Turner (P.). Inguinal Hernia, roy 8VO............65. (Chore Lill) met 9 


(Jenkins) net 7+ 
: (Collins) net 
and Series, 4to (Newnes) net 


Tweedale (Violet), Ghosts I Have Seen, or 8vo............ 
Ward (Mrs. H.), Missing, er 8vo..... 
Weaver (L.), Small Country Houses of ‘To-day, 


) 





Wilcox (E. W.), Poems (100 Poems selected), 18mo..(Gay & Hancock) net 5 0 
Wilde (0.), A éritic in Pall Sear (Methuen) net 6,( 
Wilson (R.), If All These Young Men, SEG. ccasitnse (Methuen) net 70 
Wood (DL. a%. A Spanish Course, cr 8vo...........- (E. Arnold) net 5 
Worts (FP. R.), Citizenship, its Meaning, Privileges, anc 1d Duties, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4! 
Wright (A.), Mrs. Bunnykin’s Busy Day, 8V0.............. (Jarrold) net $8‘ 
Wright (A.), Story of the Saucy Squirrel, 8vo............5. (Jarrold) net 3 ¢ 
Wright (A.), Tale of the Trail of a Snail, 8vo (Jarre K i) net 3° 
Wright (A.), Tony Twiddler, his Tale, 8vo......... .(Jarrold) net % 4 
Wright ny MckK.), An Irish Heart, er 8vo..... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5 0 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 8vo..... pmnaeinesee (Murray) net 42 | 
G.), The Pleasures of Solitude, 18mo (P. Allan) net 50 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


A splendid means of providing for the Children’s 
future is offered by the Children’s Endowment Policies 
of the Scottish Widows Fund. Full particulars of the 
advantages offered are given in a special pamphiet 
which may be had free on application. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 

Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 49 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3; 
(G, J, LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary), 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 1, 





| TOTAL FUNDS - £23,518,162 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, |_ LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


IVERPOOL, 
LIMITED, uv : 


LONDON, 


1 North John Street, 


HEAD 
_Lombard Street, 


| OFFICES | 24: 23 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
IMMEDIATE SALE.—Small Preparatory 


oe - 


I Oh 


DAY 


SCHOOL. Suitable 2 sisters or friends. Country, near South Coast.— 

Replies, Box 948, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
{ROM JANUARY NEXT for 12 months or longer, 
the Owner going out to the East, a well-situated and HANDSOMELY 


Hampstead district. Two good reception-rooms, 
bathroom, w.c., large kitchen, &¢ 

Principals only need ap ply. 
The Spectator, l Wellington 


FURNISILED FLAT in the 
study, lounge hall, two large bedrooms, 
servants’ room and w.c. No oy or animals. 
Rent 4} quineas a week Apply “ EAST,” Box 947, 
Street, Strand, Londoa, W.C, 2. 

N Autamn Holiday (extension if desired) —TO LET, FUR- 

NISHED BUNGALOW, Central Wales, commanding magnificent 

mountain and river views, south aspect, near station and post, 5 miles from sea. 
‘Two sitting, three bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, inside sanitation, constant 
supply hot water. Equipped for three people. Good attendance if required, 
provisioning easy, ret nt moderate to careful tenants.—Apply “X.,"" ¢ o Secre- 
tary, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
r\O EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 

to men who have served thelr country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN'S ‘EMPLOYMENT BURE AU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3410. Tele- 
grams: “ Rattleaxe, Edge, London.”) 

or 


Qe DISTRICT “SPENBOROUGH. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 





The Council of the above District invite applications for the position of Director 
of Education for their District 

Candidates must have had actual experience in the administration of Elementary 
Schools and be thoroughly acquainted with the regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion with regard thereto. 

They must be competent to advise the Education Committee upon all matters 
relating to the supply and co-ordination of all forms of education within the 
Urban District, including the organization of Technical, Evening School, and 
Other classes, 

The salary attaching to the position will be £400 per annum. 

Thé appointment will be subject to three months’ notice on cither side 

Forms of application containing list of duties may be obtained at my Office, 
and must be returned to me accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials 
not later than the 10th day of November, 1919, 

Canvassing members of the Council either directly or indirecily will he de 

a disqualific ation, but applicants, if they so desire, may send 14 copies 
applications and testimonials to me for the use of the Statf Committee 


med 
oi their 


Town Hall, Cleckheaton. JOHN H. LINFIELD, 
24th October, 1919 Clerk to the Council 
ADY seeks EMPLOYMENT. Honours School Mod. 
Hist. Oxon. Tastes literary and artistic. Knows Freach. Was 
travelled. Some knowledge of amateur photography. Can drive motor,— 
Box 946, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 











ir: 
COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING oF 


eel 
YORK3HIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING 


APPOINTMENT OF 


COLLEGE. 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 


The West Riding Education Co: mmittee j invit¢ > applications f¢ or the 


ment of Lecturer in English at the Bingley Training College. ¢ an aeeit. 
must be women and must hold a University Degree or its ¢ quivalent 7 ates 
salary £230-£270, non-resident, according to qualifications nitial 


and e “perience, 


rising by annual increments of £10 to £380 per annum.—F1 irther particu! 
PATUICHL ara 


and forms of application may be obtained from the 1DUCATIO 
MENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. N DEPART. 
Last day for the receipt of applications, Monday, November 17th 


} c ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GIRLS, 


COUNTY SCILIOOL FOR GRAVESEND. 
Wanted, in January. TWO MISTR ESSE S to teach Mathematics, Ona as 
least, should hold an Honours Degree, first or second class, and bs canst, oa 
organizing the subject throughout the School, and of teaching it as a subsidiar 


subject in an Advanced Course. It would be an advantuge if 

help in the teaching of Religions Knowledge. 
Initial salary from £140 to £250, according t 

rising in accordance with the Committee's Se: 


one Of them coul{ 


to qualifications and experience 
, 


Applications should be made at once to ‘the HEAD-MISTRESS 
E. SALTER ey od 
- 17th October, 1919. Director of Edy . 


MAaxS HESTER EDUCATION COMMIT TE - 
The Committee invite applications for the Appointment of an ASSIST ANT. 


TEACHER (Woman) in a Works Continuation School in Manche 








Applicants must be qualified to teach English, Business Ay and 
Shorthand. nae 
Salary according to Scale. 
Applications, on forms which may be obtained from the undersigne], must be 
returned by October 29th, 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education 








UNIVERSITY 
GRAHAMSTOWN. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HISTORY. 


RHovEs COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF 


1, PROFESSORSHIP OF 





Vacancies! Salary £550 per annum 








rising to £750. Passage allowance £50. 2. LECTURESHIP in APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, Salary £400 per annum, rising to £500. Passage allowance 
£40. 3. ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. Salary £350 “per annum 
rising to £500 (or for a WOMAN LECTU RE R, £250 per annum, rising ti £350)" 


Temporary War Bonus ‘and Superannuation Fun d under 
Duties to begin in February, 1920. 

with three Testimonials 
Right Reverend 
leveden, Somerset, from whom 


Passage money £40. 
Government Regulations. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
(copies) and References, to be sent by November 8th to the 
BISHOP CORNISH, D.D., Redclyffe, Walton-by-¢ 
further information may be obtained. 


| EAD-MISTRESS, with a view to SUCCESSION, required, 


for first-class Boarding and Day School for Girls in the N.W. of England 





29 Boarders paying from 80 to 90 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras, and 
111 day pupils paying from 15 to 24 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras 
Excellent premises standing in large grounds. Gross recel ly £6,000, net 
profit about £850. University woman, able to pay 1), would he 
received as Head-Mistress at a salary and commission, to takin 
over the school on favourable term For further particulars apply 7.2970, 
c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents 13 8-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. 

1OUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

PARKSHOT, RICHMOND, SURREY 


a MISTRESS to teach SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
Games and Dancing a recommendation. Initial salary according to length of 
previous service. Annual increment £10. Maximum £240 Applications, 
stating age, places of education and training, and accompanied by recent tes 


es anted, in January, 1920, 


timonia!s, to reach the HEAD-MISTRESS by November Lith 
EGBERT H. MAGSON, 
Education Secretary. 
Education Offices, 39 George Street, Richmond, Surres 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
J Applications are invited for the following posts 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY Saliry £300 per annum 


ASSISTANT LECEURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. Salary £500 pet 
annum 


Applications should be lodged by the 7th November, 1919, with the REGIS- 
TRAR, from whom a form and further parii-ulars may be obtained, 

TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL — 

/ The University will shortly proceed to the appointment of a LECTURER 





in ECONOMICS at a stipend of £400 a year.—-Applications to the REGISTRAR 


from whom particulars may be obtained 


1) ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Required, SECOND SCIENCE MIST RESS, Botany with Chemistry subsidiary 

Forms of Application and Seale of Salaries from the undersigned. Complet 

Forms to be returned immediately to A. C. BOYDE, Director and Secreta 

Edueation Office, Darlington. 

Ww! ED from Ist Jan., 1920, TWO WHOLE —- 

ORGANIZERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, one for l 

shire and Rutland, the other for Northamptonshire. Salary in each case £400 

per annum with expenses.—Apply, with testimonials, the ARCHDEACON OF 

LEICESTER, Foston Rectory, Countesthorpe, Leiceste 

~ ELPHIN’S (¢ ‘hurch of England Se bool). Required, in 

be Jannary next, MISTRESS to teac ch Chemistry to Higher ( ate and 

University Standard and Middle School Math« matics (resident Salary accorl- 

in gto qualifie ation and experience on revised seale.—Apply to HE AD-MI 1 RESS, 


8. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, Matlock, not later than November 10 


N “AN, married, seeks situation as CHAUFFEUR. Willing 
a to do other work. 3} years M.T., R.A.S.C. Highest reference trom 
last employer.—E. BOWMAN, Cottage, Merrow Downs, Guildford 
NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W 
Information can be obtalned on all matters relating to openings for Universi!} 
women from Miss H. M. c CH APPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretar) 


AY T ANTED, in a House with ground prefe ‘rably near London, 
a HOME for THREE gently-reared CHILD . EN (Girls), between 
and 16 years, where they will be under the care of a Las Anglican) of moth 





ins a? Address H., DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 “Regent Street, London 


S.W. 


te AMOU FLAGE EXHIBITION at the ROY AL ACADE MY 


ARTS. Works by CAMOUFLEUR ARTISTS with EXAMPLES 
Daily (Oct, 8 to Noy. 12), 10 to & Admission 1s, 3 


OF C (Moi PLAGE, 
including tax, 











int. 
dates 
hitial 
enc S 
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—E 
LECTURES, &c. 


WIVERBSGITFE OF LONDON: 


ywo Advance ed Lectures in French, entitled (1) “ Les origines francaises du 
ntisme fran¢ ais,”” and (2) ** Le romantisme et la tradition classique,” will 
rome n at Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W.1, by M. Gustave Lanson, 
be ed of French Literature in the University of Paris, at 5.30 p.m., on Monday, 
Professoroth, and Tuesday, October 28th. The Chair at the first Lecture will 
oe ken by His Excellency the French Ambassador. 
be ta P. J HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


icket. ee ees = “ RD 
a RES H A M CcCOLLE@QG EB, 
Gy BASINGHAL L STREET, EC. 


HINKS, M.A., F R Ss “(the ¢ iresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 
will give FOUR LECTURES on 
THE PLANETS 
October 28th, WEDNESDAY, October 20th, 
etober Ot h, and FRIDAY, October 3ist, at 6 p.m. 


Mr. ARTHUR BR 


on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 


These Lectures are free to the Public. 


n\HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
| introduces into human evolution a new principle,—Discovery of the 
se of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
air Kx lucation, and Prevention of Consumption. 
and the walk buoyant. 


respiratory u 
Key to Heth, Open- 
aT and easy, the voice full, 








— NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without nee for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
; Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Londcn, W. 1. 


DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, President: 
iit. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
4.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ng Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E 1, AW RENCE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Ss 
eg BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a7 1 


ew EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 


Montefiore, M. 








insdowne Toid, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ere tr ned in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennia, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
( FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glas:- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
retruction, Lotany Ly B.Se, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, compre! hens ive training. Entries any date. Non- 
Iso received, Term be ran 29th September.—Pros vectus of RIDLEY 
near Canterbury. 





residents a 


PEAKE, Kingstone, 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 
j high ground in open ¢ 


untry outside borough. Church teaching. Statf 
t-aine 1 specialists Domesiic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas.— Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


gee eget Dane Court 

country surroundings? 15 minutes from sea; 
cducation, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, 
ding. —Principal, Miss FORD. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerviile College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


\ T MARGARET’ SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss Al ICE 
Newnham Colleze (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colleg 


(j4+2 85 GIRL 8’ ECe COOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), COMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, sha!'l tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of goo:l habits, 

Pupils are met at Fuston, Leeds, Manchester Live pool, and Carilale, 


School, 
grounds of 5 acres. Good 
hockey, swimming, 


HARROW. 


J, ROBINSON. late Scholar of 


H iG H F LTE LD ? 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential Schoul for Girls Tele. : 


i etetee HALL SC HOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


“Watford 616." 
KENT. 
FOUNDED — 1850. 

Principals { iss: BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 

feHAES Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of grounl, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forcign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN 


ee EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently 
THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. D2 Jieht ful Home School, 
Ith thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. BE utire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trainel Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For illus, Prospectus, apply Princiy al, Miss Wiltshier. 


|; ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING- SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamps stead Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Mar ul Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin 
Pupils prepared for advance l ¢€ xaminations and for the universities, if require. 
Deautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


LIXGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Michaelinas Term 1 gan on Thursday, September 25th, 


Prospectus on ee ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 


JERSE SY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 

a mo lern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. 

Very suitable ior delicate girls, For Prospe tus apply to Head-Mistress. 


"PROFESSORS. 





Spar ous and 
titua tion; 


Admission free, without | 


| 





} 





| I 


| 








standing in 


Ze. | 


Recommend | 
R = pn | istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date 


Thorough education on modern lines. | 


Healthy | 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 
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} 
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| FEXUTORS. 


FOREIGN. 
4,DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


1 School for Elder Girls, les Alligres, Lausanne. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 


house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to P rincipal, 
QW ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE.—Villa Bienvenue,  First- 
h class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, highly recommended, Principal 


visiting England in November could arrange interviews with parents and take 
back pupils with her,—For particulars write to Mlle, RUFER, c/o Miss Ryland, 
Baskerville House, Harborne, Birmingham. ; 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17$ to IS}. 


Special Entry. No Nomination required ~Full [oat with copies 
of examination papers on applic: +e to JAMES GIEVE, * Royal Navy Hose,’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


NAL TICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
 * CADETS FOR THE BR.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
ticns to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum, Early 
applications should pe made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, R Fenchure h Building, F.C, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIS STOCK, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful sitvation, 340 feet abova 
sca, facing Dartmoor. Syecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADLYS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


iB? E F OR D Be Fg 8 8 k= 
rhe a ANCE EXAMINATION (for admission next term a3 Boarders 


or Day Boys) for all candidates no! at present living in Bedford wili be held at 
er candidates’ present Schools early in November.—Application should be made 
to the SECRETARY by November Ist 


PRIVATE TUITION, &< 


BRB RNEMOUTH.—Rece mt Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (ine at, 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


si , » A most successful practical 
TEACHER of the ARABIC LANGUAGE has VACANCIES from time to time, 
Terms, 7s. 6d, an hour. Students taught separately. No previous knowledge 
of Arabie necessary. Reading, Writing, Translation from and into Arabic, ant 
Conversation in Arabic thoroughly taught.—Please apply Box 942, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


WLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

q will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voen bulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Spe ikinz 

Pupils inclide PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preacher 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross) 


\'TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired 

—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from rN anJ 

Pupils to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1. 


ee Travellers, Missionaries, Consular and Civil 
ind Military Officials in the Middle East 





SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
ECHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shoul 1 be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Pelee OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of c hai irge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Backville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Re gent 1926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
F : he Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking far posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSDHS in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
obtain reliable information 
Tutors, and LEdnueational Hom:s 
sending full particulars of their 
locality preferred, rang; 


Parents can 

respecting Schools, 
for boys and girls by 
requirements (age of pupils, 


of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & y Peter Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely spons ible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important A one ys, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain el lsewhere. 
Office 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museuin. 


{CHOOLS 
») 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


60/61 South 


AUTHORS, 

be TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 
Molton Street, W. L (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa!- 
Excellent introductions givea, 


——Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
W.C, 2(Cround Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179, 


yples 


i i PEWRITING 

Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Typewriting, Mimeographing (an economical process for reproducing 12 ¢ 
and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.), 


TOURS. 
TOURS (RESUMED). 


PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Nov. 18tl Algeria(fully booked). Jan. 9th.—‘* Garden of Allah,” Algeria, 
funisia, the Des sert (repe ated). 79gns, 32 day Later, Algeria, Italy, Spain, &e, 

—Miss BISHOP, P.R.G.S., i59 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8,1. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TY INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs, 


BAL L, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
1ents, State a:mount available, 





ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investr 
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DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 

ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon. Chambers, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 4. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 

for 20 years—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid wp), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
eee PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 


cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATLENTS (Mental, Nenrasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free ou application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,'l'rafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


THEENIC SCOTCH WOOL UNDERWEAR. 


All textures and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable.—Write 
for patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIRECT from makers, Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or otler ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

from £2 28. Specimens sent free.—HENRKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

London, W. 1. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Rold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accopted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction gnaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Eastd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY Invented and guaranteed by 1). Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins 1s. 6d., 
2s. éd., 53., post free. —-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 















































Oras EARLSWOOD 
/ SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 


VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAME3 AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.U, Lox 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


——— SSS 


WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


= SS 


Our HUTS and TENTS are sstill 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 


PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
ranches, helning DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


heques crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army, 


* paycthe to Prebendary Curlile, D.D., 
Yon. Chief Secret 


ary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


£1,000 WANTED 


In order to thoroughly improve the method of inculcating 
‘* Kindness to Animals’ and their proper treatment, the above 
amount is required for the new method of ** peaceful persuasion ” 
by The Connaught Society for the Protection of Animals. 
Hon. Mrs. SHEWELL, Governor's House, H.M. 
Prison, Galway. Bunkers: Bank of Ireland, Eyre Square, 
Galway, Ireland. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deucon, 
Heq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQU:iRED ANNUALLY. 


Secretary, 





MORE LIGHT ON GOUT. 


EARLY DETECTION OF URIC ACID. 








Although gout is perhaps the most prevalent of existing mala- 
dies in this country, it is at the same time one that by the exer. 
cise of a little forethought can be completely avoided. : 

Its origin is known, its character understood; its prevention 
accordingly rendered possible, and its relief, even in its most 
advanced stages, made easily practicable. 

Gout presents itself in many forms, but is always associated 
with the presence of an excess of uric acid. It is essentially 
a disease of middle age, hecause uric acid, which is a naturally 
formed waste product incidental to the continual changes which 
are going on within us, is removed automatically by the liver 
and kidneys during the earlier half of our existence. Ag wa 
approach middle age various circumstances combine to inter. 
fere with the smooth working of nature’s machinery. Therg 
is first a tendency to the over-formation of uric acid, due to 
changes in our habits of living, forgetfulness to adapt ourselyes 
to the requirements of advancing age, neglect of dietary pre- 
cautions, or want of active exercise. Then the liver and kid. 
neys themselves may be rendered temporarily incapable of dis. 
posing completely of the normal output of uric acid. In either 
case retention and accumulation of uric acid follow. 

THE CRITICAL GOUTY AGF. 

Every individual who has reached the age of 35 or 40 should 
be on the constant lookout for the early signs of uric acid 
retention, whether he be the inheritor of a gouty family history 
or not. The detection of these symptoms is comparatively easy, 
whether they appear singly or in groups. The threatened gouty 
subject suffers periods of depression alternating with irrits. 
bility and malaise. Headaches are frequent and persistent, 
and the digestion is disturbed. Sharp, fleeting twinges of pain 
shoot through the joints and muscles, especially following 
fatigue or a change in temperature. The smaller joints become 
tender to the touch, somewhat inflamed and slightly swollen 
Small white lumps appear just under the skin near the joints. 
These are actual concretions of uric acid in one of its most 
insoluble forms, and show that the sufferer has travelled a long 
way toward the outbreak of gout. 

THE STEALTHY ADVANCE OF GOUT. 

The dangerous little atoms of uric acid force their resistless 
way into muscle and nerve and joint. No part of the human 
anatomy is immune from uric acid invasion or gouty attack. 
Thus we have chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout when the 
joints fill up with uric acid, grow gradually stiffer, more 
swollen and painful; gouty rheumatism and lumbago when the 
muscles are penetrated by the ever-spreading uric acid deposits; 
sciatica and neuritis when the nerves are pierced by the sharp 
crystals, and gouty eczema when the skin becomes the seat of 
the irritant accumulations. Kidney stone and gravel are simply 
solid concretions of the most insoluble form of uric acid. 

HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 

Now the only way to escape all the suffering that gout entails 
is to get rid of the uric acid that causes it. The only way to 
destroy uric acid and remove it from the system is to bring 
into contact with it those chemical agents known as uric acid 
solvents and eliminants which have the power to convert the 
insoluble pain-causing uric acid into a harmless compound 
which is easily washed out of the joints and muscles. The most 
effective uric acid solvents are those combined in Bishop's 
Varalettes. 

Their suecess is easily explained. 
penetrating power equal to uric acid itself, and follow it 
through the blood to its hiding places. Here they combine 
with the uric acid and transform it from an insoluble, cement- 
like block into an innocuous, easily soluble compound, which 
is then rapidly dissolved by the ordinary fluids of the body, and 
is washed clean out of the body. 

There is nothing depressing or harmful about Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes, since no dangerous drugs, such as colchicum, the iodides, 
the salicylates, mercury, potash, narcotics, or purgatives enter 
into their composition. Bishop’s Varalettes can be taken with 


Bishop’s Varalettes have a 


} absolate confidence by the most delicate without the slightest 


risk of ill-effects. 
A DIET MENTOR. 
We bave no space left in which to discuss the all-important 
subject of diet for the gouty, nor is there any need for it here, 
as authoritative directions for constructing the uric-acid-free 
diet may be found in a booklet which contains the latest and 
most scientific information on the question. It sets out in pre 
cise detail those dishes which ean be taken freeiy by the gouty 
and those which must be avoided 
It contains also general directions for the treatment of ur! 
acid disorders, and ciear, concise descriptions of the leading 
forms of gout. A copy of this booklet will be sent post Tree te 
all applicants by the makers of Bishop’s Varaleftes, Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 1 
Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are sold at Is. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 6s. (twenty- 
five days’ treatment) by all chemists, or inay had from the 
ls. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d. post free im tie 


be 


lor 


makers 


United Kingdom. 


sole 
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THE “SHORT CUT” TO SUCCESS. 





Watching Your Income Grow. 





By PELMAN STUDENT R 20330. 


T had known G——almost all my life. We had lived boy- 
hood’s light-hearted days in company, and had grown up to 
manhood together. 

Then the war came, and our lives were separated. G 
joined up as & private. Although I knew his capabilities well, 
i was quite unprepared for his rapid rise from the ranks to a 
prominent position. 

He wrote to me from Egypt in the early days of the great 
struggle. Already he had gained his commission. His letter 
was a very striking, very vivid picture of Army life abroad. It 
set me wondering did that letter. It was so much fuller, so 
much more in tune with life itself than its predecessors had 
been. Also, it contained a curious sentence: ““ R——, old 
chap, things out here are rotten and ugly: beyond all belief, 








I had until then been immersed in scientific studies necessary 
to the proper practice of my profession. Although I had quali- 
fied, I had not achieved distinction. Often I was painfully 
aware that my knowledge was something cold and dead within 
me. There was in it no depth or quality of feeling. Now, as 
Pelmanism was unfolded to me, I began to LIVE, to feel, and 
to understand more and more of what lay in my profession, and 
also outside my profession. This understanding and fulness of 
life was reflected in a great clarity and depth in my scientific 
work. Where before I had only seen with the eye, 1 now both 
perceived and understood, and with this understanding to aid 
me, I becaine able with ease to analyse or synthesise, to reach 
down to elementals and to build up new and more complex 
ideas and schemes. 








but I have found The financial re- 
the Key to Life.” sults of this mental 

I did not then activity soon made 
understand his W, S G themselves appar- 
phrase, no more ATCH IN G THE ALA RY ROW ent. In pre-Pel- 
than later I under- man days I was 


stood his rapid pro- 
motion. When he 
was transferred to 
the Western front, 
there followed a 
book of poems that 
brought him in- 
stant literary fame. 
Those poems sur- 
prised me. They 
were so unlike the 
G I had known. 

After a wound 
had released him 
from further ser- 
vice, instead of 
coming back to his 
old position along- 
side me in_ the 
works, he secured 
@ post of great 
responsibility. I 
saw him again then, 
and envied him his 
success, He told 
me the secret of 
his “‘ key to life.” 
It was Pelmanism. 








Penion oF PeLman Course 






just an underling. 
Long before I had 
completed the 
course I was pro- 
moted to a position 
of responsibility 
and trust at the 
head of other men. 
Here I found am- 


Arter Pecman Counse 
Sacary Stitt Risine » 


ple scope for my 
newly - acquired 
initiative, and I 


continued the study 
of Pelmanism with 
ever-increasing de- 
light and progress. 
Wiy salary to-day 
is nearly three hun- 
dred per cent. higher 
than when | com- 
menced to Pelman- 
ise. I have drawn 
@ graph strictly to 
scale, showing ex- 
actly how Pelman- 
ism accelerated my 
persona prozress 
The man who desig- 


Increase or Sacary: 


Salary BEFORE 
THE Course - 








At iirst I thought 
he was joking, for 
I had never con- 
sidered Pelmanism 
seriously. I rather 
regarded it in the 


earning power. 


The above graph, which was drawn strictly to scale by Student R 20330, the writer ai 
of this article, shows exactly how Pelmanism accelerated the progress of his income- 
It will be seen that in the period before he took the course the writer's 
progress, although regular, was slow, and the increases in salary he received were 
Directly he began to follow the course, however, his progress was rapidly 


nated Pelmanism 
the short cut to 
success was 4&6&- 
suredly right in his 
judgment. 
Pelmanism has 


light of a ‘ catch- speeded up, and within a short period he received three large increases in pay. After altered the whole 
penny,” completing the course he received another riso, and his salary is now nearly four trend of my life 

But G—— was times as large as it was before he began to Peimanise. Readers who wish to follow Once I was content 
perfectly —_ serious the example of this gentleman should write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman to drift aimlessly 
and full of his House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 (or call personally if possible), for full along on the tide 
subject. He talked articulars of this famous course. They will be forwarded by return gratis and post of circumstance— 


Pelmanism to me 
for some hours. I 
must admit that when he left me I still remained some- 
what suspicious and incredulous of this new movement. 

Nevertheless, G ’s insistence and enthusiasm had extracted 
from me a promise to enrol] myself as a Pelman student. 

I duly enrolled. 

‘The first of the “ little grey books” of which I had heard so 
much came as @ great surprise to me. 1 had expected to find a 
jumble of meaningless mnemonies, a collection of absurdities 
such as those I had used in my school days to remember the 
eccentricities of Latin syntax. 

Insteud, there was a homely, common-sense talk on the 
machinery of memory and mentality which brought to the 
light of ‘ed consciousness many things 1 had never before 
Suspecter 


ree. 





Running through all was a quiet, confident enthusiasm that 
stimulated my mind to an immeasurable extent. I studied 
this first book thoroughly, assiduously practised the exercises 
which it set, and then answered and returned the examination 
paper. All my doubts were by then laid at rest. 


1" ; ; ; 

The sec ond of the ** little grey books’ arrived in due course, and 
aiter studying it 1 began to realise the signilicance of G——’s 
phrase, 


Lhe Key to Life.” 














one day was much 

: like another, each 

morning brought the same mildly interesting round of duties, 

each evening the same careless frittering away of valuable 
leisure. 

Pelmanism taught me to cease drifting and make straight for 

a definite goal. Moreover, Pelmanism showed me how | could 

reach it. ‘The financial benefit 1 derived from the course is 

clearly shown in the graph above: but Pelmanism is much more 

than financially valuable. Its greatest appeal to me lies in the 

fact that it illuminates understanding and awakens the slumber- 

ing intellect. So for the sake of those whose feet are not yet 

on the highway to success, | have made of my experience @ 








signpost to the shortest cut to success 1 know—Pelmanism. 

Full particulars of the Pelman Course are give ‘ Mind and 
Memory.” A copy of this » booklet, together with a full 
reprint of * Truth’s’”’ famous Re; rt on the work of the Peli 
Institute, and part culars showing how you can secure the compli é 
Course on special terms, may be obtat ved gratis an’ post free by 
any reader who applies to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. Write ! lay. 

Overseas Addresses ; 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; l'enple 
Building, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatltr, su 
Lace, Bo nbaye 
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W'S 


May We 
Help You? 


rere heating 

and water-heating 
are bound to be difficult 
questions in the coming 
winter now that fuel 
rationing is to be con- 
tinued. 


May we help you by 
demonstrating how to 
get the fullest possible 
value from your house- 
hold allowance? 


Write for special “ Household Economy” 
number of “A Thousand and One 
Uses for Gas” to the Secretary— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


r 


47 lictorta Street, Westminster, SW r 


90 





George 


Robey, Esq. C.B.E, 
writes :— ave enjoyed smoking ‘Dp 
Cigarettes. I think they are excellent in every mans 
Alfre1 Heather, Esq. writes :—“ Your ‘De Resgi-cs 
Cigarettes are excellent, and quite free from ‘stine’ 
C. R. W. Nevinson, Esq. writes -_ 
=) seldom, if ever, smoke Teint — 
AS must say your ‘De Reszke’ Americ 
ie Cigarettes have quite converted me’ - 
» Ne price of the best cigarette is 
such a trifle more than that of the 
mediocre kind, that it js surely 
worth paying the difference to obtain tle 
extra satisfaction ‘* De Reszkes ”’ give. 
6 
De Reszke’ 
The 
fustoog CIGARETTES 
Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Military Canteen; 





(Room 1), 55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W, |. 
Telephone : Paddington 3440. 
This Bureau has very trustworthy and well-recommended men 
wanting work as 
Clerks, 
Warehousemen, 
Porters, 


Watchmen, 
Carmen, 
Chauffeurs, 
Salesmen (various), Gardeners, 
Storekeepers, Hotel Porters, Ac , &c. 
ALSO MANY PARTIALLY-DISABLED MEN URGENTLY 
REQUIRING SUITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

These men are ALL EX-SERVICE MEN with GOOD 
RECORDS, and employers are earnestly asked to writs to the 
Secretary or ring up and give particulars of any openings. 
Prompt attention will be given to every inquiry. No charge 
either to employers or employed. 

FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,rtz., 238-241 Tottenham CourthRd.,W.! 








|} 
| 
Economic Production 


Wil UL. ALN TOURER UUTAOTSUGT WAT IU 
is only possible where a quantity 
of the same article is produced by 
a well ordered and_ standardised 
method. This is the secret of the 
car value which has astonished the 
motoring community in 


THE 





% 


*“TWENTY.’ 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 
NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON .. 479-483 OXFORD ST., W. | 
MANCHESTER 130 DEANSGATE 
AND AT PARIS AND _ BRUSSELS 


TMM UML | Dl 


| ae 54 | 
——_——] 
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THE £1,000,000 APPEAL 


for the 


CHILDREN’S Hospita. CITY 


Organised by the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 









The Fund is to endow for ever 


500 BEDS 


in a perfectly equipped Cottage City near London. 
























HERE has never been a time in the 
history of this Country when it NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY—CHILDREN 
has been so essential that boys TAKEN FROM ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

and girls should grow up into healthy men 
and women. Hundreds of thousands THE EQUIPMENT 
of young men between 20 and 30 have 
heen lost to the nation through the war. to be the last word in Medical Science and Apparatus, 
‘The wastage of child-life in this Country is 
enormous, and is largely due to the fact that PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 
there are, at present, inadequate facilities Daily Motor Ambulance and Transport Service. Parents 






to deal with all the sick children, particularly 
the sick children of poor parents who need 
the highest medical skill in order that their 
lives may be saved. Many of the great 
leaders in the past, both men and women, GARDENS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 
have come from the humblest ranks of life, 
and among the little sick children of our time . : . 
there may be the one child that the nation Th H | 
in future may need in its hour of trial. It is, 1S ospita 1S to Save 
therefore, essential that every life that can 

the 





Hostel to accommodate Parents of dangerous cases. 
Educational facilities for children during treatment. 














be saved should be.saved. In fact it is the 
duty of the healthy people of the Country 
to do everything to see that the sick are ‘ - 
made well in so far as it lies within their h ld | f 
power. ‘That is the reason why the Com- Wa sta 2g € in Cc 1 1Te. 
mittee of the Hospital for Sick Children 
(who are doing their best with inadequate 
facilities in Great Ormond Street) have 
conceived the idea of a great Hospital City 
in the Country. They intend to build a =: 
Hospital City where the air is of the purest, Hold a Bazaar, a Matinee, a Concert, 
and near enough to London so that the great a Party for the Benefit of this Fund, 
physicians and surgeons can attend the 
children and care for them as the children 

of the rich are cared for. In fact, nothing SEND TO US A 
will be left undone at this Hospital City to 
send the little sick child out into the world 

fit and well. Will you who are well, com- GEN EROUS DO NA- 
paratively prosperous and happy, help us 


in this great cause ? TION NO \ 
. 


Please make Cheques or Money Orders payable to The Rt. Hon. THE LORD ABERDARE, 
Honorary Treasurer, Children’s Hospital City, or Bearer, and crossed ‘ Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.,” 
and send to 50 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. |. 


present enormous 




















Physicians and Surgeons have been advocating a Hospital 
City in the Country for Sick Children for years. 



































For further particulars, address the Million Appeal Organiser, 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 


The Mother of Children’s Hospitals, 
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A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 


Companies. 

No part of this issue has been, or will be, underwritten. 

No part of the proceeds of this Issue is to be applied for Capital purposes 
outside the United Kingdom or to replace money ich has been so appiied. 
The special permission of the Liverpool and London Stock Exchanges for 
dealing in the Shares now offered will be applied for in due course, and applica- 
tion will also be made for an official quotation. 
THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS OPENED ON THURSDAY, the 23rd day 
of OCTOBER, (919, and ey EY oa TUESDAY, the 28th day of 


EVANS SONS LESGHER & WEBB 


LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862-1900.) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £750,000 
DIVIDED INTO 
450,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each .. £450,000 





300,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each .. ‘ -. £300,000 
OF WHICH HAVE BUEN ISSUED: £750,000 
5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each .. £362,754 
Ordinary Shares ee ee ee ee ows -. £150,000 
£512,754 


Present Issue of 150,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each 
At a premium of (0s. per Share. 


PAYABLE—On application .. ee - Sa Od. 
On allotment (including premium) ee -. (58 Od. 
One month after allotment .. an o. Ca 


These Shares will rank for dividends as from the due dates of allotment 
and final instalment payable thereon. 


The holders of the Ordinary Shares are entitled to all the profits of the 
Company distributed as dividend, subject only to the 5 per cent. Cumulative 
dividend on the Preference Shares. In winding up, they are entitled to all 
} surplus assets after repayment of the capital paid up on the Preference 
Shares. 

The average dividend paid on the Ordinary Shares for the past five years has been— 
12 per cent, FREE OF INCOME TAX, 
equal at 30s. per Share to 


8 per cent.. FREE OF INCOME TAX, 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM PATERSON EVANS, Chairman. 
EDWARD ALFRED WEBB, Deputy Chairman. 
ALFRED BICKERTON EVANS. HAROLD EDWARD WEBB. 


JAMES HERBERT EVERETT JOHN NEVETT BVANS. 
EVANS. KENNETH WOLLASTON EVERETT 
THOMAS EDWARD LESCHBR. HVANS. 


STEPHEN FOSTER WEBB. 


BANKERS. 
MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, LONDON, MANCHESTER, & BRANCHES. 
BANE OF LIVERPOOL & MARTIN'S, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
CHES. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
LONDON & BRANCHES. 
LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, LONDON & 
BRANCHES. 
The MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA, NEW YORK. 
SOLICITORS. 
WORTHINGTON EVANS, DAUNBY, & ©O., 5 Laurence Pountaey Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 
WHITLEY & CO., 41 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
BROKERS. 
PARR & RAE, Queen Avenue and Stock Kxchange, Liverpool. 
AUDITORS. 
CHALMERS, WADE, & CO., Chartered Accountants, 5 Fenwick Street, 
iverpool, and 24 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
SECRETARIES AND OFFICES. 
GEORGE EGERTON GILLARD, Secretary, 56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
(Registered Office.) 
THOMAS CHARLES HEWITT, Assistant Secretary, 60 Bartholomew Close, 
London, E.C. 1. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Company was formed in 1902 for the purpose of taking over the well- 
known businesses founded in the reign of George III. of EVANS, SONS & CO., 
Liverpool, and of EVANS LESCHER & WEBB, London, Wholesale and 
Export Druguists. 

The Company are direct importers of drugs, manufacturers of pharma- 
ecutical preparations, and fine chemicals, distillers of essential oils, and manu- 
facturers of and dealers in druggists’ sundries. 

The Company's operations are world-wide, and it may claim to be the 
largest, All- British tirm of wholesale druggists. It has laboratories and works 
at Liverpool, London, and Runcorn, sends travellers to all parts of the world, 
has its own business house in New York, and is represented in Canada by the 
National Drug and Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, with which it is 
closely associated. 

The Company is also sole consignee of the lime juice from the estates of the 
Montserrat Company, Limited, and carries on a large trade in the manufacture 
and sale of lime fruit juice and cordials, and is sole proprietor of Evans’ Anti- 
septic Throat Pastilles, The Liverpool Virus, and various other specialities. 

The Company's trade at home and abroad has steadily increased since its 
incorporation, and the capita) of the Company has been increased from time 
to time to meet the requirements of the growing business. During the past 
five years advantage has been taken of every opportunity to develop the 
business both its manufacturing side and also in extending old and ope ning 
up new markets 


To cope with the resulting increase of business the Company's works and 


| 


over those in the same period of 1918. 








PROFIT AND Loss AccouNT— 
Balance after providing for dividends on 
Preference Shares, Interest on Debenture 
Stock, and Trustees’ and Auditors’ Fees 58,203 1 7 
Deduct— 


Directors’ Fees . 4,000 0 0 
Iuterim dividend on Ordinary 
Shares (paid July, 1918). 500 0 0 


—————- 11,500 0 0 


(There is a contingent liability on Bills discounted and on Tra le Guarants 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Liverpeal, 
London, and Runcorn, less Leasehold 
Sinking Fund Account . rn es 186,545 11 

Plant, Fartiturs, Fixtures, &e. - 75,535 11 

Investments, Unexhausted | Insurance, Adver- 


tising, &c. ‘ 48,066 4 
Book Debts es .* an ee 364,107 17 
Goodwill, Trade Marks, &c. 97,662 O11 
Add Fore ign Trade Marks = Purchase of 

Patent Rights .. 782 610 

—_——— «(844A 7 
Stock = Trade ae 453,505 5 
sills, Cash, and Stamps in hand | ee 4,641 1 


£1,225,845 19 


and London, have given the following certificate :— 

To the Directors of EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, LIMITED 
GENTLEMEN, 9th October, 1919 
,  Tfaving acted continuously as Auditors of the Company since its incorp 
tion in 1902, we certify that during the past ten years the net profits oi 
Company, after providing for all outgoings, including Excess Profits Dut 
Income Tax, Depreciation, Debenture and other Interest, and Bank ( 
mission, but before charging Directors’ Remuneration, have been as iolloy 

For the year ended :— 

Slst Dec., 1909, £36,712 14s. Od. Sist Dec., 1914, £40, 063 10s 





the past five years will be maintained. 


except contracts in the ordinary course of business, are as follows :— 

30th January, 1919, between the Company and the Corporation of Lond 
for exchange of land and improvement of building line at 48 and 49 Bart! 
mew Close, London, K.C. 

30th April, 1919, between the Company and Dove Brothers, Limited 
the erection of new buildings at 48, 49 and 50 Bartholomew Close. 
The Articles provide that :— 

Subject to any special terms as to voting upon which any shares may 
issued, on a show of hands every member present in person shall havé 
vote. In case of a poll every member present in person or by proxy si 
have five votes for every Ordinary Share held by him and one vote for ¢\ 
share other than an Ordinary Share held by him. 


A print of the Company’s Memorandum and Articles of Assoc iation, Co} 
of the Auditors’ Certificate, and the above-mentioned Contracts can be inspect 
at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors during business hours ox each « 
on which the lists are open. 

Brokerage at the rate of 3d. per share will be paid on allotment mad 
applications bearing the stamps of Brokers or approved Agents. 
Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying form and 
with the required deposit to any of the Company’s Bankers in Pugland 


Company wiil receive preferential consideration. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. W! 
the number of shares allotted is less than that applied for the balance of > 
deposit will be applied towards the payment due on allotment; any bala! 
remaining will be returned. Failure to pay when due any instalment on ' 
shares allotted will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


ments in arrear. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained on application 
the Offices of the Company, and from the Company’s Bankers, Solicit 

Brokers, and Auditors. Dated 20th October, 1919. 





warehouses at Liverpool, London, and Runcorn have been extended and 

onsiderable sums have been spent on research, resulting in the manufacture 
timerous products, pharin: aceutical, bacteriological, and chemical, some of 

which had uot lick 4. been produced iu this couniry. | 


For Application Form—see foot of nexi page, 


To which must be added the net proceeds of this issue, estimated at £218,000. 
The Company’s Auditors, Messrs. Chalmers, Wade, & Co., of Liverpoc 


The only Contracts entered into by the Company within the past two year 


Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum will be chargeable om inst 





The sales of the first six months of this year show an increase of 20 per cent, 


The ane of the present issue is to provide additional working capital, 


The premiums to be received will, after payment of the expenses, be added to 
the reserve. 

The Assets and Liabilities of the business appear in the Compa: di 
balance-sheet as at 3lst December, 1918, iy ola pany’s audited 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 

£ s a £ sd, £ a & 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL— 
450,000 5 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Sharesoff£leach 450,000 0 0 
150,000 Ordinary mae of 
£leach .. ce 150,000 0 0 
600, 000 0 0 
ibiieaiiian we ei ieaiceininsiniasinataesicie Fen aee yAhe 
Caprrat, IssUED AND SUBSCRIBED— 
362,754 5 per cent. Cumulative Pre ouaene 
Shares of £1 each $62,754 0 @ 
150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each . -» 150,000 0 0 
~——w——---— BITS OG 
4 per cent. First Mortgage re oe. 52,000 0 
Interest accrued e ° 620 0 
090 
Reserve e oe 00 
Mortgages and Interest accrued ee 5 9 
Sundry Creditors and Bills Pay able 446,305 4 9 
Sundry Bankers less Bills in hand for collection 126,481 17 6 





9 


10 


1 


the 


ld 
Ditto 1910, £37,868 12s. 7d. Ditto 1915, 1 
Ditte 1911, £39,825 Os. Od. Ditto 1916, £7 : 3. 8d 
Ditto 1912, £33,504 3s. lod. Ditto 1917, £47,989 3s. lid 
Litto 1913, £32,619 los. 9d. Ditto 1918, £54,375 Os. Od 
We are, Gentlemen, Yours faithfully, CHALMERS, WADE, & Co., 
5 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. Chartered Accountant 
The Dividends paid on the Ordinary Shares for the past 10 years, free of 
Income Tax, have been as follows : 
1909, 74 %, free of Income Tax. 1914, 10 %, free of Income Tax. 
1910, 8¢ ,, free of Income Tax. 1915, 15 ,, free of Income Tax. 
1911, 10 ,, free of Income Tax. 1916, 124 ,, free of Income Tax. 
1912, 74 ,, free of Income Tax. 1917, 10 =,, free of Income Tax. 
1913, 5 ~,, free of Income Tax. 1918, 12 ,, free of Income Tax 
It is anticipated that with the increased Capital the rate of dividends of 
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Applications from existing shareholders, customers, and employees of thé 
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at 


at 
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|} POLITICS, both national 

| and international, have | 

| more than ordinary signifi- jj 
cance to-day ; and it is the | 
duty of every citizen to keep 
abreast of events at home 
and abroad. You can do 

this by reading a newspaper 

which gives honest news and 
independent criticism and || 
therefore must employ in- | 
fluential correspondents and 
followa broad-minded policy. | 

These are well-known char- 

: acteristics of — | 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE THIRD PORTION OF THE FAMOUS STOCK OF THE LATE 
MR. W. J. LEIGHTON. 
ge SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
- will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. L on MONDAY, October 27th, and Three Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 

rHE THIRD PORTION of the FAMOUS STOCK of the late Mr. W. J. 
Leighton (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton), of 40 Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, W. (Soild by Order of the Executor), consisting of : 

MEDIAFVAL and LATER MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM and PAPER, 
many of LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HERALDIC or LITURGICAL INTEREST ; 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, many with WOODCUTS ; FINE OLD BINDINGS, 
both TOOLED in BLIND aml GOLD, of the XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth 
CENTURIES ; EARLY EDITIONS of the CLASSICS; ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and ITALIAN LITERATURE, &o. 

Arnoki's Chronicle of London, 1503; Breydenbach, Peregrinationes, 1486 ; 
Gafurius, Theorica Musice, 1492; Walton’s Compleat Angler, 1655, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 









































Application ForM.] THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
EVANS SONS LESCHER AND WEBB, LIMITED. 


Issue of 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at premium of 10s. per Share. 

To the Directors of EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, LIMITED. No..... 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............ » being a deposit 
of 5s. per Share on application for ...........- Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
i the above-named Company, at a pre omium of 10s. per Share, I/we hereby 
request that that you will allot to me/us that number of Shares, and I/we 
hereby agree to accept the same or any less number that you may allot to 
me/us, upon the terms of the Prospectus filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and I/we agree to pay the further sums as provided by the Prospectus, and I/we 
authorise you to place my/our name on the Register of Members in respect of 
= Shares allotted to me/us. I/we hereby declare that this application is 

t made by or for the benefit of any enemy subject within the meaning of the 
nas with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, or with whom trading is 
bidden under any Proclamation relating to Trading with the Enemy. 


POP rrerrrirerrrrri re cree 
a ; NE ON ONED ses ctsesc0e-eeeeeedesenresacedue 
PLEASE Profession OF Buslaess 2... ccccccccvcccccscscessvcse 


(A lady should state whether Spinster, Wife, or Widow.) 
PT rr Ce eee 
P Nl) ee ee ee ee te ee ee 2 ee 
This form must be sent, with eheque for the amount payable on Application, 
t any of the following of the Company's bankers :— 
anchester & Liverpool District Banking Company, Limited, Liverpool, 
la nice, Manchester, and Branches. 
Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Limited, Liverpool, London, and Branches. 
Th ~~ nal Provincial & Union Bank of England, Limited, London 
ame ranches 
London Joint, City & Midland Bank, Limited, London and Branches. 


UTE 
DISTINCTLY. 





oo Cheque she uld be made payable to the Company or bearer and crossed 
Tt: : t eaotd able, " with the _ ame of the Company ‘s Bank to which it is paid. 
tered from ‘* Order ‘* Bearer” the alteration should be iuitialled | 


1 the drawer 

, ab elpt will be issued for payment on application, but the Company will 
par ward au acknow ledgment ut in due course either by Allotment Letter or by 
uM Of the Deposit, 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 
The Book of the Long Trail. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘“ Tales of the 
Great War,” etc. With Coloured Frontispiece and Black- 
and-White Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Outspoken Essays. 
Ry the Very Rev. acren RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
D:D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


|Impressions that Remained. Memoirs 
By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. In Two Volumes. With’ 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. net. 


Currency and Credit. 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“An able, instructive, and comprehensive book, among the 
clearest and most comprehensive works on a subject highly 
technical, but of first-rate national importance at the present 
time.” —VFinancial Times. 


. 
| Benedictine Monachism. 
Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 
CUTHBERT BUTLER, 0O.8.B., D.Litt., Abbot of Down- 
side Abbey. 8vo. 18s. 
| This book should receive a very cordial welcome from 
historical students of all kinds. It is written in an unaffected, 
| clear and attractive style, which will commend it to general 
readers, as well as to those specially interested in history.” 
—The Times. 




















| By the Waters of Fiume, _ 


A Story of Love and Patriotism. 
By LORNA DE LUCCHI. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. With 90 Portraits and 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 

Vol. If. With an Introduction by M. PICHON, French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Profitable Culture of Vegetables. 


For Market Gardeners, Small Holders, and others. 
By THOS. SMITH, F.R.H.S., Manager of the Fels Fruit 
Farm and the Mayland French Garden. Fully Illustrated. 
8vo. New Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book has been recommended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for the use of candidates for its examination. 














TEXT BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Stereochemistry. 
By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Queen’s University of Belfast. Second Edition. 
_With 58 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








1919 Edition. Just Published. 


Annual Charities Register and Digest. 
Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Metropolis. 8vo. 5s. net. 


OCTOBER ISSUE. ~ Just Published. Price 68. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
MUNITIONS AND THE WAR OFFICE. By Maj.-Gen. R. 
Manon, C.B., C.S.I. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By A. Maurice Low. 
FRANCE AND THE BRITISH ARMY. By Captain Stersmn 
Gwynn, M.P. 
SULLY’S ‘‘GRAND DESIGN.” By Sir Grorrrey Burier. 
ULSTER AND SINN FEIN. By R. J. Lynn, M.P. 
THE FINANCE OF CHINA. By Sir C. 8. Appzs. 
MUNICIPAL HOUSING. By Bzrnarp Hotziann, C0.B 
THE DRINK PROBLEM. By Hues ELtitor. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Major Orto Wriurams, M.C. 
DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. By F. Srrachan Morean. 
TAXATION OF CAPITAL AND ABILITY TO PAY. By 
J. O. Stamp, C.M.G., D.Sc. 
MORE ECONOMIC FALLACIES IN INDUSTRY. By Sir 
LyNDEN MacassEy, K.C., D.Sc. 
OCTOBER ISSUE. Just Published. Price 5s. 
THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
1—Articles. 
|THE ALDS OF THE ENGLISH BOROUGHS. By Cart 


STEPHENSON. 

















| SOME FRENCH TRAVELLERS IN NAPLES IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Matcortm Lervrs. 
MEMOIRS or tHE RIGH 1! HON. EDWARD HOPKINS, 
M.P. FOR COVENTRY. By Miss Mary Dormer HaAkris. 
2 Notes and Documents 


| . 
| 8—-Reviews of Books. 4—Short Notices. 


| LONGMANS. GREEN & CO.. 39 Paternostor Row, Leadon, E.C. 4 
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SIR WILLIAM WATSON’S 


GREATEST POEM. 
THE 


SUPERHUMAN 
ANTAGONISTS 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By SIR WILLIAM WATSON. 
Price 6/- net. 


“Sir William Watson has crowned his immortal 
work with ‘The Superhuman Antagontsts.’. . . . 
All who desire to see exquisite thought presented 
tn beautiful and stately dress will hasten to read 
* The Superhuman Antagonists.’ Sir William Watson 


has written nothing more grand and noble.’’—Sir 
WitLIAM ROBERTSON NIcoL, in the Brirtisil 
WEEKLY. 


“ Interesting to read from the first line to the last.” 
—TinMEs. 
A very fine and stirring poem.” 
——WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


A justification of the ways of God to man. 
—Dainy Nuws 
“In the MORNING Post. 
“Consummate art bestowed upon a great theme.” 
—GrLascow HERALD. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


grand slyle,’’- 








Pbilip Allan & Co, 
The Barber of Putney. 


By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.”"-— 
The Times. 








Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F'cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE. Os. net. 





The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. 
F'cap 4to, 
MACDONALD. 


TARN. 
with six 
6s. net. 


illustrations by SomrmrriEp 





Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 
Padre-Gunner. 


By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


THE PILGRIMS’ BOOKS. 


F’’cap Svo, 5s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN. 








Quality Court, Dondon, W1.C, 2. 











JUST 


Vol. XXIV.—VICTORY 23, ISSUED 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 


THE WAR 
By JOHN BUCHAN 


COMPLETE IN 24 VOLS, 
2s. Gd. net each 





“A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


Written as the events happened, and with a full 
knowledge of the gravest anxieties of the time, 
it contains no single note of panic or even of 
depression. . . . The bvok is a living picture of 
the effort, the endurance, and the confidence of the 
nation in the sternest years of our history... , 
Like Napier and Kinglake, Mr. Buchan writes of 
what his eyes have seen and his ears heard, and his 
descriptions have a reality which is unattainable 
in the library or at the desk.”’ 


PROFESSOR Rat in Glasgow Herald. 


Sold in Sets or in Separate 
Volumes. 


JUST a ae —Price 25s. net. 


THE RIDDLE ti: RUTHVENS 


AND OTHER STUDIES. 











| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| TON, 








By 
WILLIAM ROUGHEAD, W.S. 


Mr. Roughead’s work is well known to all students of Scottish 
| history, and is a continuation of his 


TWELVE SCOTS TRIALS. 


15s. net. 
CONTENTS : 
Tae Parson or Sprott, 1570; Tar Doom or Lapy Wanrris- 
1600; Tovucnrne ONE Mason WetrR, A WARLOCK, 1670; 
THe ORDEAL OF Prin STANFIELD, 1688; THE GuosT 0! 
SerRGEANT Davis, 1754; KaTHARINE Natrn, 1765; Kerra or 
NORTHFIELD, 1766; ‘THE Wire o’ Dewnsipe,” 1827; Coy- 
CERNING Cristina Ginmour, 1864; Tue St. Feraus Arran, 


1854; Tur Dunecut Mystery, 1882; THe Arran Mcrper, 
1889. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Spectator.—" He has precisely the kind of style which is suited for a leg L pl 
historian who would also be popular—clear, urbane, witty, pleasantly allus! 
reminding us now of J. B. Atlay and now of Andrew Lang. Indeel, of all 
writers living he seems most to have caught Lang’s curious grace. He is alo 
an excellent teller of a story—no small gift in the chronicler.” 

The Saturday Review.—“ Mr. Roughead has won a reputation for his talent 
in the kind of work of which these trials are so excellent an exaim| le. me me of 
these trials is hackneyed; they are all unfamillar and of first impression.” 

The Outiook.—* Each ‘case presents some peculiar point of interes t, either 


of evidence or criminal psycho'ogy, and the analysis of the motives for the crime 
and the evidence produced is excellent.” 

The Scottish Historical Review —“ If all trials were written with the cleat 
accuracy, the interest, and the humour that Mr. Roughead has managed to put 
into this book, one would be tempted to read little else than criminal trials 

The Westminster Gazette—“ We can commend this collection of trials to tho 
who are genuinely interested in the self-revelations of humanity; they will find 
these cases more readable and far more engrossing than the ordinary short stor 
they are also, for the most part, more dramatic in action.” 


The Standard.—“ We have in these records, artistically handle by Mr. William 


| Roughead, much of the thrill of fiction with the added interest of realit; 


W. GREEN & SON, LIMITED, EDINBURGH. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS 


“ English” 


KIND! 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students and al! Lovers 
‘of the Language. 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7s. 6d. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 
121-125 Charing Cross, 


London, W C. 2. 
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Macmillan's New Books 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. TH E A FFEAIRS 


A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 8vo. tos. net. OF OTI [IER Cou ] 

The Times :—‘‘ Few accounts of life in the ranks have ap- NTR ES 
peared, at all events in our language, which are so striking and so 
just. The tale is told without any exaggeration or undue | 
parade, which makes it all the more valuable.” 
Samuel Butler. “ The one most indispensable periodical 

Author of ‘“ Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By in the English-speaking world ”’ (thus 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, a 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. has 

The Times :—‘‘ One of the best biographies in the language, 
a document of human nature, because it shows us a particular 
man in all his circumstances of time and place, and a document T 
which, as we read it, we know we can trust.” h e 


Miss Eden’s Letters 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. With E 
Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 
~ ‘By the late SIR EDWARD COOK. © Ww u r O p e 
More Literary Recreations. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown 8y9. 7s. 6d. net. 








been described by an eminent Ameri- 


The Sunday Evening Telegram.— These charming talks on i ‘a ae ee eee Seas 
books and men. . . . I can recommend any one who loves es will be gre atly enlarg’ d in oye 
to browse among books to make themselves acquainted with the with the issue of October 3oth. 
contents of ‘More Literary Recreations.’ ”’ - 

From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: In addition to the usual political 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution. atures ~» new serics wi ai 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. 8vo. 16s. net. features, the new serics Will contain 

Full of information entirely new to the British public ; written information and critical articles on 
by Mrs. Harold Williams, wife of the well-known correspondent, : ‘ 
and herself a Russian. the literature, art, music, drama, and 
Europe in the Melting-Pot. architecture of Europe and America. 

By RK. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of “ The 

New Europe.”" With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. A special feature will be translations, 
The Making of Modern Wales. of the very first quality, from the 
Studies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales. works of foreign authors. 


By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.l. (Oxon.), K.C., 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn and Recorder of Cardiff. Crown 


8vo. 6s. net. Those who wish to be kept informed 


Science and Fruit-Growing. of the main currents of contemporary 
Being an account of the Results obtained at the Woburn thought, both political and cultural, 
Experimental I’'ruit Farm since its foundation in 189}. : . 

By the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G., F.R.S., and SPENCER in other countries, should at once 


PICKERING, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
TTHOMAS HARDY. 

Collected Poems of Thomas 

Hardy. The 


With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 8s. 4d. 


WESSEX EDITION OF HARDY’S WORKS. 


Satires of Cireunietance: Lyrics} NEW Kurope 


and Reveries; with Moments of Vision and 


subscribe to 


Miscellaneous Verses. sia : . ' ~ 
By THOMAS HARDY. With Photogravure Frontispiece. It was through ignorance of such 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net matters that this country drifted 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, . . 
B —— into the late war. It will be through 
en Jonson, aes - 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8yo. 3s. net. ignorance of such matters that it 

The New Statesman.—" It is the best thing on Jonson that will drift, if it is allowed to drift, 

exists, very readable in parts, and elsewhere as readable as any- | : 

thing on the subject could be. . . . here are no rival studies into another. 


of this range for it to supersede ; if there were they would have 
to be very good indeed not to be superseded. It is done with 
thorough competence,”’ 


STELLA BENSON, |NEXT THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30th 


Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,” ete. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
The Daily I'elegraph.—‘ Miss Stella Benson is extremely 


rw . 2 S c 
clever. Nearly every sentence that she writes has a point, EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
and the waywardness of her fantasy is quite irresistible.” g East Harding Street, E.C. 4; 


The Flying Teuton, and other. and of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Stories, | 
Sy ALICE, BROWN, Author of “ The Prisoner,” &c. ; 
town Svo. 6s. net. : ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 

Studies in Mystical Religion. ; 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 12s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. | 6d. Weekly. 283. per annum post free. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


John Redmond’s Last Years 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. One Vol. 
l6e. net. 
An historical document of unusual importance by an active member of 





es 


CONSTABLE’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


NESTA H.WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur W 
The Daily Telegraph—* Mrs. eth has getline ps 5 218. net, 














Redmond’s party and one who 1s perfectly equipped to be his biographer. The | yo} . soasiderab ; A 4 40 interestin 
book, moreover, contains the first full account of the Irish Convention. cavte thee cibithal thetues od ear the wy J Sa, Same charm q 
2 ~ eee 
A Medley of Memories 1914. By LORD FRENCH 
By the Rt. Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. With 1st Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition, 


Illustrations. One Vol. 16s. net. 
Contains much that is fresh and interesting concerning the lives and person- 
alities of some of the great English Catholic families. 


With the Persian Expedition 

By Major M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence Corps, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With 
Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


The story of the operations of the so-called ** Hush-Hush Brigade ” in Northera 
Persia is one of the most amazing of the whole war. 


A Physician in France 
By Major-General Sir WILMOT HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., 
O.B., Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Forces Overseas. With Illustrations. 
158. net. 























London Men in Palestine 
By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations and 





Maps. 12s. 6d. net. [Neat Week. 
Mons, Anzac and Kut 
By an M.P. With Maps. L4s. net. 


rhe writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well known, not only in 
England, but also abroad, and the pages are full of the writer's charm and galety 
“ spirit. 


The Struggie in the Air, 1914-1918 
By Major C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With Lllustra- 


tions. 15s. net. [Ready. 
Every phase of aerial! warfare Is described by an expert. 











Caught by the Turks 


By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 12s. 6d. net. 


With the British Interned in 
Switzerland 


By Lieut.-Colonel 
10s. 6d. net. 


H. P. C.B.E. One Vol. 
[Next Week. 


PLcoTt, 


John Hugh Allen, of the Gallant Company 


A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ready. 

rhe life story of a young New Zealander who was killel at Gallipoli. It 

oo Iudes an account of his time at Cambridge, where he became President of the 
hion, 





A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 


Years Ago 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “‘ Tante”’ 
and other novels. 10s. 6d. net. 


Gardens: Their Form and Design 
By the Viscountess WOLSELEY. fully Llustrated. 


2ls. net. 








Memories of the Months 
Sixth Series. By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bt., F.R.S. With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

Modern Roads 
By HU. P. BOULNOIS, M.Inst.C.b., 
16s. net. 








&e. Llustrated. 





A New Book by Dr. M. R. James 
A Thin Ghost and Others 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 
By the same Author 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary 
More Ghost Stories 


NEW EDITIONS 


The Perfect Gentleman 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 
3a. Gd. net. 

The Complete Sportsman 
By HARRY GRAHAM. IUlustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 


3s. 6d. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 
5s. net. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 


"| “WRITE FOR OUR Al 


with a P, 
the Author, Now Ready. reface by 








ee: 

The New _ LIFE OF FREDERICK THe 
GREAT 

By NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps ana 

Plans. 21s. net 

The Daily hie.—"*. . . ext ly valuable. Ind ) . ? 

ignored yng of tuners : it will be mon ek ae ya 


study has a present value of a singular kind. The biography indeed is invaluaby 
for the light it throws on Prussian national character.” ” 


A BRIEF HiSTGRY GF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 63. net 
Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, 
has produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland 
that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the general public. 
The Morning Postt.—**.. . Miss Orvis’s scholarly and simple pages make it quite 
clear that this re-creation of the Polish Empire is primarily due not to the 
collapse of Russia, but to the defeat of Germany.” 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by 
SirWILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. !.( Historical Revieg) 
82s. net. Vol. II. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. ‘ 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 63. na 
The Westminster Gazette-—“. . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom they were » 
much appreciated.” ae eS 
YASHKA: My Life as Peasant, Exile, 

and Soldier 

By MARIA BOTCHKAREWV A, Commander of te 
Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, as set down by dictation 
by Isaac Don Levine, Author of ** The Russian Revolution.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Sphere—". . . it is a wonderful story that is told by Maria Botchkareva, 
Commander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death. . . . No better picture 























of life on the Russian front before the revolution has been offered us... . rhe 
has produced a remarkably vivid book...” 
A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
“* HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. Ts. 6d. ne, 


This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O’Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajanska, The Bolshevik Empress. The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title “ Heart. 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparmg description of English society 
before the war. 

The Daily Telegraph.—".. . It is full of happy things, clever insights inte 
character, quick appreciation of laughable situations. . . . a clever and brilliant 
tract for the times, revelling in the small and mean vices of mankind. ...” 


——_——--NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOH NSTON, Author of ** The Old Dominion,” el. 
ORANGES AND LEMORS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEM YSS, Author of “‘ The Professiona 
Aunt,” etc. 
LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Middle 


Years,” etc. 
The Daily Graphic —". . . The dialogue is as vivacious and witty as ever 
and the reader's interest is kept tense to the last.” 
The Sheffield Telegraph.—". . . a delightful Irish story very characteristic of 
this popular writer. We thoroughly enjoyed reading it.” 
DIVER, 


THE STRONG HOURS MAUD 
Author of ** Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN ANEW NOVEL.LADY CHARNWOOD. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
V. BLASCO IBANEZ. 2nd Impression. 
THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOUNSTON. 
SHORTLY TO 
THE OUTLAW 
MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Fair,” ete. 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER 


ELEANOR H. PORTER, Autior of‘ Just Da id,” elt, 








= 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. nel. 
BE PUBLISHED. ——— 





Author of “Gudrid the 





| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE Nol ON SALF. 


Monihiy 19 net. 


*TUMN LIST NOW READY. 


|" LONDON: 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Hutchinson's 


By the Leading Authors. 


New Novels 


6/9 net. 





After a lapse of 10 years Messrs. Hutchinson 
announce to-day, by 
JEROME K. JEROME 
All Roads Lead to Calvary 


This will appoal to the same public as the author's “ Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” which was such a great success, 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
The Beach of Dreams 


Tells the story of the daughter of a French aristocrat who 
learned to love @ common sailor on the lonely storm-washed 
Island of Kerguelen. A fine story of love and adventure that 
will rival ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon ” in popularity. 


w. B. MAXWELL 
A Man and His Lesson 


This is Mr. Maxwell in his deeper, more serious vein. A book 
with a high purpose, dealing with the ever-fascinating problem 
of & man’s love for two women 


KATHLYN RHODES 
The City of Palms 


Nearly a million of this favourite author’s novels have been 
sold. The action of this story passes in an oasis in the desert of 
Northern Africa known to the Arabs as ‘ The City of Palms.” 

“A literary feast.”—Hvening News. 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 
Falling Waters 


It probes deeply into a psychological problem of great interest 
and forms a fascinating study of the conflicting emotions which 
two very different women may arouse in the heart of the same 
man. There is more than charm in this book ; there is reality, 
and vision, and a deliciously feminine sense of humour, 


ANTHONY LUDOVICI 
Catherine Doyle 


A clever and intimate study of three men and a woman. Mr. 
Ludovici knows all about love, he is not afraid of emotion and 
his touch is very sure. This novel is the last note in fiction, 
essentially a book to be read. 


HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS 
As God Made Her 


A delightfully human story of a poor girl who, on receiving a 
legacy, somewhat rashly decides to be a lady, and finds herself 
in prodigious and unforeseen difficulties. A most entertaining 


book—a delicious blend of humour and pathos. 


PIERRE BENOIT Count Philip 


A wonderful mystery romance which has already taken France 
by storm. What was the connection between the pathetic 
tragedy of Count Philip of Kdénigsmark, who mysteriously 
disappeared in the night of July Ist, 1694, and the oxtraordinary 
occurrences at the German Court of Lauturburg at the end of 
July, 1913? An apparently insane riddle to which M. Benoit 
holds an entrancing key. A romance of great literary charm. 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Old Wine in New Bottles (and other Stories) 








Messrs. Hutchinson announce to-day, by— 


E. Fi BENSON Robin Linnet 


‘* Birds ” and his friends are just the sort of cheery, practica) 
lads we all love. Mr. Benson, with his genius for writing of 
people as they really are, tells a delightful story about them, the 
charming girls they loved, and, in painful contrast, some 
naturalized Germans who behaved as might be expected. 


STEPHEN McKENNA “Sonia Married 


‘Sonia Married” gives the author full opportunity for a 
merciless analysis of the heart of a modern woman. ‘ A Dod» 
of to-day. Sonia is the talk of the town. If she is a trua 
picture of the modern girl, Heaven help posterity | °—Ewxpress. 
3rd large edition. 


ETHEL M. DELL The Lampin the Desert 


Ist edition 60,000 copies. 
The scene of this powerful story is laid in the Indian hill country, 
and the story is replete with incident and remarkeble charac- 
terization. Will take its place in the gallery of favourites 
which Miss Dell has written. 


DUNCAN SWANN A Villa in the South 


Is an entertaining comedy played in the Sunny South oi 
France,,where Denzil Cator went to escape the wiles of a ‘too 
engaging widow. A shrewd and witty book. 


MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 
Platonic Peter 
The story of a very ardent Staff Officer and the lovely wife of 
& provincial mayor who embarked upon a platonic friendship 
since there was no hope of anything more entertaining. A most 
exhilarating book with a smile on every page. 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Happy House 
“‘ Happy House ” in Hampstead is a delightful sunny place in 
a garden, and the scene of a story full of dramatic incident 
Old Mrs. Mellish, the chief character of the book, is a vivid 
creation, the utter unexpectedness of her final action is the 
distinctive feature of this new novel by a well-known writer. 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
The Purple Jar 
Sally Danvers set out at anearly age to earn her living, and met 
with more than the usual difficulties of enterprising young 
women. Mrs. Sidgwick’s well-known powers of observation and 
her talent for clever analysis have never been better employed. 


PEGGY WEBLING _ The Scent Shop 


In her ninth and latest novel Miss Webling tells a quaint 
story of London life. She uses her knowledge of the little 
known forms of fine labour, in this case the old and exquisite art of 
scent-making, to form a picturesque background for a delightfu 
romance. The characters are all entertaining, and are described 
in the author’s most attractive manner. 


By the Author of 
“THE POINTING MAN” 
The Further Side of the Door 


The peculiar charm and ability to create an atmosphere of 
mystery which mark the author of ‘The Pointing Man” aro 
very evident in this new novel. It is a well-woven tale of w 
common distinction and quality, Richard Ansell’s story is ons 
that may be the fate of many a man in these days. A stor) 
of appeal and with a delightful current of romance. 





Mr. RAFAEL SABATINI °.°.".co 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ 


Series I., 7s. 6d. net. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Series IT., 7s. 6d. net. 


“TI have tried to reconstruct in the fullest possible details the most bizarre and famous events which have resulted from 


the interpiay of human passions in history. 
my readers will discern.’ 


“* Historical Nights’ Entertainment’ has just provided me with a very entertaining evening’s reading.” 


Telegram, 


i 


How nearly I have approached success in this part—how far 1 have fallen short 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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Some | mportant Books from Messrs 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE (in his Sheffield speech) says :—‘* You should read a very remarkable book which has 
just been issued from the press —‘ General Ludendorff's Story of the War.’ ”’ 


MY WAR MEMORIES 
By General LUDENDORFF 


With 46 Sketch Maps in the text and 12 large folding Maps (the work of Ludendorfi himself), 


In two large handsome volumes (800 pages). 34s. net. 



















The TIMES in an advance notice (with a leading article) says : —‘ Alike in the breadth of its scope and in the authority ot 
its author the book is much the most considerable work that has yet appeared on the war. General Ludendorif’s book is the mos 
important and the most illuminating—at least to English readers.” 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ A very able and interesting book. General Ludendorii’s survey of the war is highly instructiye— 
his remarkable book.” 

“I find these Memoirs extraordinarily interesting. The full translation which Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing myx 
necessarily find a place in every library. It is a most illuminating history of the workings of Ludendorif’s mind, and the psycho. 
Jogical interest cannot be gainsaid.’’—-Colonel Repington in LAND AND WATER. 


** General Ludendorfi's Memoirs stand high above the current literature of the war. ... An invaluable contribution to the history 
of the war.’’—Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the SUNDAY TIMES, 













Only a small part has appeared serially. 
The Ist large edition has been at once exhausted, and a 2nd large edition is in the press. 









——— — ED 


— 


AUSTRALIAN VICTORIES IN FRANCE, 1918 
By General Sir JOHN MONASH, K.C.B. 


With 16 Illustrations and 8 Maps. 








In the press. 















Memories of an Old Etonian— In the Morning of Time 
1860-1912 | By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “ Red For,” 






te. With i illustrations. I srown 8yvo, cloth 
By GEORGE GREVILLE, Author of “Society Recol-| 7 6d.neto 
Jections in Paris and Vienna” and ‘‘ More Society Recol- | - —_——— 
lections.” In demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 16s. net. With | 4 : 
numerous illustrations. Indo-China and its 
In this fascinating volume the author has chiefly related ‘Primitive People 
ae eee ee ee ee Se | iy CAPTAE BERRY BAVDEMON. Wih © to 


Hornby— and has added yet another volume to the chronicles 
of the great school. 

It is not easy to describe the varied contents of this book ; 
it suffices, however, to say that it contains much besides these 
early reminiscences. Mr. Greville supplies the reader from his 
apparently inexhaustible memories with abundant anecdctes 
and society sketches during the latter half of Queen Victoria's 
reign, 


Fields of Victory 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. In crown 8vo, with 
illustrations, coloured map and folding statistical chart, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The author has visited the scenes of the great conflict, and 


trations from photographs by the Author. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. net. 
| “If people would only realiza the interest of such bo 
| as these, fewer novels would be bought.’’——-Weekly Dispatch. 
‘* Most entertaining reading for all classes and all ages. No 
| boy’s story-book could manufacture more exciting elephant 
| and tiger anecdotes, in this case the result of ocular experience.” 
—Manchester Guardian 


oks 


‘Secrets of the Bosphorus 
| 2nd Edition. By AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAL. 
one volume, cloth, with 19 illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


An epoch-making book. The author was American Ambas- 


In 





gives us from the fields of victory and as the result of interviews | §%dor in Constantinople during the fateful years 1913-16. The 
with the leading persons in the great drama, who have put | book is brimful of accounts of great events and great personalilue 
material and information at her disposal, an abiding and inspiring | —-of intimate details in the diplomatic and political world. 


picture of Great Britain’s achievements and of her aims and ideals ~ —-- —- 

for the future. 
‘The Madman 
By KAHLIL GIBRAN. 
| 


Twentieth Century.”’—odin, 









. . . 
My Musical Pilgrimage, 1850-1918 
By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. In one handsome volume, | 5s. net. 
with coloured frontispiece and 16 illustrations, 16s. net. — | The Madman” introduces to England the work of 
The interest reaches far beyond that of the music-loving world ; | greatest poet of Arabia. The man of whom the great Rodin 
full of interesting accounts and sketches of historical events | said: ‘‘ The world should expect much from this poet paintet 
and personages. }of Lebanon. He is the William Blake of the Twentieth Century. 


Blake of the 
illustrations, 


“The William 
With three 


the 


or 

















London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row 
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Hutchinson & Co.’s New List 


The Dover Patrol, 1915-1917 


By Admiral Sir REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


With 101 Photographs on Art Paper and 32 Maps and Diagrams, In two large handsome volumes. 
34s. net. 
In this important book Sir Reginald Bacon gives a detailed and thrilling account of the work of the Dover Patrol. He describas 
the ceaseless watch and ward maintained for so long off the Belgian Coast, which was patrolled daily within sight of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge—a feat unparalleled in the war for hardihood and daring. 





The Peace Conference _ 3, p:.£. j. DILLON 


Author of ** The Eclipse of Russia,” ete. In one large handsome volume. 24s. net. 

Dr. Dillon has been for so many years in the closest touch with the inmost circles of European politics that his opportunitie@ 
for collecting material for the work which bears this comprehensive title have been unrivalled. His volume covers all the essential 
points of the vast Conference and formsa work which should be a permanent history of the events of these world-shaking months. 

It does not seem too much to claim that this work is unique in its source and in the variety of reliable information which is 
gathered into its covers. It should be studied by every thinking reader who wishes to know what really happened at Paris during 
those fateful months when the peace of the world was being settled —we hope for all time. 


Westminster Cathedral -_ | Its Architect 


By W. DE L’HOPITAL 


With numerous Illustrations from Mr. Bentley's drawings, including coloured plates, plans, and repro- 
ductions from photographs. In two large handsome volumes. Crown 4to. Cloth gilt and gilt top. 
£3 3s. net. 

The history of Westminster Cathedral, and of its architect, John Vrancis Bentley. 


to be among the most important buildings of modern times, and as the Chief Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Bentley's own life, and the story of how the great Byzantine 


Westminster Cathedral is acknowledged 


British Empire it has a further importance of the first mark. 
cathedral grew into being from Cardinal Manning's first proposals, and how it fell to his successor, Cardinal Vaughan, to initiate 
and carry out the work, has been told by the architect's daughter, Mrs. de Hopital, who has made full use of her father’s papers. 


Gardens of Celebrities 
and Celebrated Gardens In and Around London 


By JESSIE MACGREGOR 


In one large handsome volume, with 20 beautiful Coloured Plates and exquisite Pencil Drawings by 


the Author. 25s. net. 
Miss Macgregor, who was a favourite pupil of Sir Frederick Leighton and has been a regular exhibitor at the Academy, hera 
Her illustrations speak for themselves, while the text gives @ most exhaustive 
Both by those who know and love their 


displays her double talent to very great advantage. 
survey of London gardens and their history from the days of the Norman Conquest. 
London, and by Americans and overseas Britons, this unique book, with its fascinating accounts of Hogarth House, Walpola 
House, the Chelsea Physicko Carden, and many other historical backgrounds, will be read with unfailing delight. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
1914 - 1916 


and its Critical Decisions 


By General VON FALKENHAYN 


In one large handsome volume. 21s. net. 
TY} © . . 5 9 . 4 . — 1 
The greatest and only authoritative record of the operations of the German Genet! ul Staff from September, 


1914, to August, 1916, by its Chief, Hindenburg’s predecessor. 


General Falkenhayn had the supreme direction of the war on the German side in his own hands for the critical two vears 
that included the battles of the Aisne, Ypres, Verdun, and the Somme, and his was the brain that conceived the great campaiga 
of 1915 which all but destroyed tho Russian armies, (Nov 15th.) 
we 


London: HUTCHINSON & Co. Paternoster Row 
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MR.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


MEMORIES OF 


A MARINE 


By Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, 
K.C.B., late Royal Marine Artillery. 12s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ A more readable book of reminiscences 
than this ‘ Amphibiography,’ as the author wittily sub-entitles it, 
could not easily be imagined. ‘The chronicler tells the story 
of his experiences by land and by sea in all parts of the world 
with & ith @ joyousness which infects ‘the reader.’ 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


With a Personal Sketch by Mrs. Saran Granp. In this 
volume the author gathers together her reminiscences of many 








of the distinguished people she has known—George Eliot and | 


a Henry Lewis, Coventry Patmore, Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, Mme. Bodichon, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Morley, and many others. With a Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


THE GREAT HOUSE 7s. net. 


Morning Post.—* He will be welcomed back to story-telling 
by a host of grateful readers, for whom, in a happier past, he 
tilled the hours with the gallantest company. 

Daily Mail.—‘I really think that it is the best of his many 
good stories.” 

Liverpool Post.—* We have in this new book of his the fine 
fastidious style that delighted us in the past.” 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 
Author of “ Miss Esperance & Mr. Wycherly,” etc. 


ALLEGRA 7s. net. 


A joyous story of a young actress and how she gained success. 
All who read ** Mr. Wycherly’s Wards ” will be glad to renew 
their laden with Jane Ann, now grown up. 











OCTOSER. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SINGAPORE AND SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. Arnold Wright. 

WAR AND MENTAL DISORDERS. Ilerbert J. Norman, M.D. 

JANE AUSTEN: A PERSONAL ASPECT. Miss M. A. Austen 

THE FRENCH NOVEL. Arthur McDowall. 

A SERBIAN ANGLOPHIL, DOSITHEUS OBRADOVIC. 

LORD FRENCH'S “1914.” The Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (With Map.) 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. &. P. Gooch. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS: THELK CAUSATION AND PREVENTION, 
H. M. Vernon, M.D. 

TURKISH RULE AND BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
(With Map.) 

THE BATILE OF THE MINES. 

IRELAND AND FEDERALISM. 

SHIPPING PROSPECTS. Cuthbert Maughan. 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF GREAT LBRITALN. 


Leigh, 


Prof. P. Popovic, 


Arthur Shadwell, 


Edgar Crammond., 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Col. Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


OCTOBER. 
RECENT ADVANCUS IN SCIENCE: NOTES. 
PuILosorpuy; MATHEMATICS; As- | ESSAYS: Pure SOrmENCE IN RELA- 
TRONOMY; METEOROLOGY; Puy- TION TO THE NATIONAL LIFE (PROF. 
BICS ; CHEMISTRY, PYYSICAL; | ARTHUR SoHUSTER, F.R.S.); DeE- 
OHEMISTRY, OnGANIC; GEOLOGY: | TOXIGATED VACCINES (DAVID 
Borany; PuLantT Puysio.oey; THomson, O.B.E., M.B., D.P.H.); 
ZoowoGy; ANTHROPOLOGY; Pa- THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FEEDING- 
LABONTOLOGY. Srurrs (J. ALAN Murray): Dust 
ARTICLES: Option Activiry (F. D. INHALATION AND MINER'S Parutsis 
CuaTraway, F.RS., DSc): I (HL. W. Davies, M.B., B.S.). 
PACT TESTING Ok Muerans (F. C. say Y 7 ieee . 
ae . . ESSAY-REVIEWS : Guost-Hypo- 
THomrson, D.MrT., B.S0.); | THE THESIS (SiR R. Ross, F.R.S., K.C.B.); 


CAPILLARY CIRCULATION (PROF. = - . 
ba ern sae > , THE WEIGHING OF Wits (G. EL, 
W. M. Bays, F.RS, M.A, Hopason, Lrrr.D.) . 


D.8c.). 
CORRESPONDENCE. REVIEWS OF 86 BOOKS, eo, 


6s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 








——_——______ 


The Daily Telegraph 


VICTORY ATLAS 


PARTS 1,2,&3 
NOW ON SALE 


The whole World re~napped with all the changes deter. 
mined by the Peace Conference. 


The affairs of the world have become the affairs of every 
man, and constant reference to this Atlas is 


a necessity 
to all. 


Every child should be encouraged to add to his knowledga 
of the world, and every parent for his own good and the 
good of those to follow should have the Atlas alw 
able. 


ays avail- 


The Index Gazetteer which is being compiled on the basis 
of this Atlas will contain over 250,000 names, 
give full particulars as to population, industry, 
transport, political and historical information, 


and will 
means of 
&c, 


This absolutely new Atlas establishes its superiority 
on comparison with any other Allas, vill be 
the standard authoritative work of 


and 


the future. 


Compieted in about 48 fortnightly parts. 
1/3 net each part. 


Order 


each 


your Bookstall to-day to 
pari published, or 


“ GEOGRAPHIA,” Lid., 55 Fleet St., E.C. 4. 


bb] — 
as appt lo 


NOW READY. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the 
Quartorly Supplement (prico 7d. post freo) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS: 


ENTITLED 


“A PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT, 


which deals fully with the Investment position of to-day, 
with special reference to the problems raised by inflation 
and the Labour situation. The Quarterly Supplements con- 
tain up-to-date details of 100 specially selected securities, 
covering the whole available field of investment—from 
Government Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Com- 
panies—particulars of further investments considered worthy 
of attention, a number of useful tables and hints of value 
to every one concerned with the remunerative employment 
of capital. 


The Annual Volume . 
(Published in July.) 


1919, 


November, 


Price 1s. 


Quarterly Supplements - . Price 7d. 
(Published February, May, and November.) 





Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishera— 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 








ry 
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Autumn Books 


*“* PRODUCED WITH THE BEAUTY I HAVE ALREADY GROWN TO ASSOCIATE 
WITH THE IMRRINT OF THE PUBLISHERS.”—Mr. PUNCH. 





Messrs. Collins’ 


—— 















IRISH IMPRESSIONS by G. K. Chesterton 


A timely analysis of the pressing political problem now before the 
Government—shrewdly observed and brilliantly developed. 7s. 6d. net 


A GARDEN OF PEACE by F. Littlemore 


A Medley in Quietude. 
A thoroughly unconventional book written in, about and round a lovely 
garden—the garden talk of a philosopher of rich and generous mind. 
It is illustrated from beautiful photographs. [Shortly] 10s. 6d, net 


AMONG ITALIAN PEASANTS 


Written and illustrated in colour and black and white 
by Tony Cyriax. Introduction by Muirhead Bone. 
This artist and author, whom Mr. Bone warmly introduces, has found 
a new vision of Italy which may show fresh points of beauty and 
charm even to those best acquainted with this land so beloved of the 
English traveller. 12s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF RUHLEBEN 


By Joseph Powell (Captain of the Camp) 
and Francis Gribble. 


A record of British Organisation in a prison camp in Germany. With 
many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





























POEMS 1916-1918 


by Francis Brett Young, 
author of “Marching on Tanga.” 
Handsomely printed on fine paper. 
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Large Cr. 8vo. 


Outstanding Novels 


IN TIME OF WAR 
IN TIME OF PEACE 


by C. Kennett Burrow, 
author of “Tony Heron.” 
Each 5s. net. 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S Post-War Novel 
PHILIP ” 


AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE’S New Novel 
“NEW WINE” 


THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN by Francis Brett Young 
THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE by H.H. Bashford 
MADELEINE (2nd Impression) by Hope Mirrlees 
OVER AND ABOVE by J. E. Gurdon 

TRUE LOVE by Allan Monkhouse 
FULL CIRCLE by Mary Agnes Hamilton 
THE HUMAN CIRCUS by J. Mills Witham 
THE SWORD OF LOVE by Moray Dalton 
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NEW FICTION 


6s. NET 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 





THE BLUE CLOAK Halliwell Sutcliffe 


rhis is another of Mr. Suteliffe’s fresh, vigorous romances of the moors of Lancashire. 


DIANA FALLS IN LOVE E. Maria Albanesi 


rhe story is one which the authoress has dealt with in an admirable manner. 


WYNDHAM’S PARTNER Harold Bindloss 


Is an alluring story and will be*greatly enjoyel by lovers of adventure. 


THE HOTEL X Wm. Le Queux 


Chere {s no writer of the present day who ean write wilh the object of mysiifying his readers like 
Mr. Le Queux. 


A WOMAN OF ACTION Paul Trent 


Lovers of light fiction always welcome stories by Paul Trent. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HEART  Ottwell Binns 


Mr. Binns, as usual, handles his material cleverly and the reader's interest is easily held throughout 
the story. 


THE GREEN RUST Edgar Wallace 


Au excitable, readable novel which can be recommended to all and sundry. 


THE JESMOND MYSTERY Headon Hill 


As a writer of sensational fiction Headon Hill has carved out a niche for himself. 


THE CASE FOR THE CROWN Fred M. White 


rhis story has all the merits that distinguish a well-constructe! and artistic product. 


DORIS MOORE Guy Thorne 


Mr. Guy Thorne has written no mystery story more entrancing than this, 


WITHOUT THE GATE Silas K. Hocking 


The author has cultivated the gift of writing a natural aud entirely human story which makes a 
direct appeal to all readers. 


LUCILE DARE M. Gonnor Leighion 


A good story, well told and will not disappoint the author's wide circle of friends. 


THE BOROUGH TREASURER J. S. Fletcher 


rhe book is of absorbing interest to the last paragraph, 


JACK RANWORTH James Blyth 


A good plot, much sensational incident and one or two real thrills, 


A NIGHT SURPRISE Florence Warden 


rhe story has been conceive! and told with all the writer's experienced skill and suecess, 


CRAZY QUILT Fergus Hume 


A style direct and vivacious is one of the assets of Fergus Hume. 


THE SOLITARY HOUSE E. R. Punshon 


rhis volume merits a place among the popular books of the day, 
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Important Articles : 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
and other Subjects, FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Complete Stories by well-known Authors, 
Illustrated by Distinguished Artists. 


Interesting set of Photographs of remarkable 
performances by 
DOGS AS CINEMA ACTORS. 
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Crown dio. Picture Boards. 6s, nex, 
264 pages. 300 Illustrations. 12 to 14 
Coloured Plates, 


THE WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls 
Fifteenth year of issue. From the first 
issue the constant aim of this favourit; 






























Annual has beento present for the deligh 
and entertainment of the little ones THE 
BEST, AND ONLY THE BEST, in 


picture, verse, and story, 

















THE WONDER BOOK OF 
AIRCRAFT. 
Tells all about our gallant Air Services 
“the most romantie fighting force in 











history.” 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
ANIMALS. 
This handsome volume is not merely a 
picture book, or a story book, or 










natural history book, but a blend of all 
three. 











THE WONDER BOOK OF 
RAILWAYS. 
With scores of interesting chatty articles 
about engines, signals, and tunnels in all 







parts of the world. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
SHIPS. 


Tellsin simple language all about the great 
liners and other ships of the Mercantile 







Marine, 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 
SOLDIERS 


This handsome volume, though lightly 
written, is a mine of information on 
Army life and Military matters generally. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
EMPIRE. 


This beautiful book tellsall about thelands 
under the Union Jack and the people whe 
live in them. 








THE WONDER BOOK OF 
CHILDREN. 


Coloured plates, interesting photog ri aphs 





and bright chatty articles, giving glimps' 
of children in all parts of the world. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
THE NAVY. 


A fascinating volume descriptive ot 







Britain’s ‘“‘ sure shield,’ and presenting 
in 





every aspect of life afloat and ashore 
War and in Peace. 
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